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ABSTRACT, 


DeGreef’s theory has suffered from being studied in vacuo. Really it is its 
author’s reforming interests that explain its peculiarities. DeGreef’s early ideal for 
his country (nineteenth-century Belgium) was that it should witness a rapid growth 
of self-sufficient syndicats, at once trades unions and producers’ associations after the 
manner of Proudhon, to be bound together by a Proudhonian system of free credit. 
To this DeGreef and his friends added a project of occupational representation, be- 
ginning with collective bargaining for each industry and locality and culminating in 
occupational representation in Parliament. DeGreef’s plan antedates the French Syn- 
dicalists by a generation and the Guild Socialists by two. Failing to win the Belgian 
labor movement to his views, DeGreef proceeded to evolve a formal system of soci- 
ology that should give those views scientific validity. His hierarchy of the seven so- 
cial factors is calculated to prove the dependence of all the higher forms of civilized 
association, more particularly the political, upon the economic, and his theory of 
frontiers to prove that the path of progress must be in the direction of organic 
growth of a free type of economic organization across all artificial group boundaries. 
In building up his system, DeGreef makes elaborate use of Comte’s and Spencer’s 
formulas, but to no fruitful purpose. This is as far as most critics have gone. Within 
this framework, however, DeGreef’s observations of the process of group pressure 
and accommodation, summarized under his concepts of “contract” and, more specif- 
ically, débat, have permanent vitality. 


By his fellow-sociologists DeGreef has commonly been re- 
garded as a closet philosopher. He is supposed to have spun out his 
famous classification of social categories without regard to the 
practical interests of life. This is a misapprehension. DeGreef did 
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write many books on abstract social theory, but his interest in so- 
cial reform came first in point of time and remained fundamentally 
dominant throughout his life. Roused to indignation by the misery 
of the Belgian working classes and influenced by the teachings of 
the eminent political proscripts who thronged the Brussels of his 
student days, DeGreef early threw himself into the radical youth 
movement of the eighteen sixties. With his classmate Hector Denis 
and others he edited various radical journals, most notably the 
arch-Proudhonian organ, /a Liberté. Proudhon at this time had 
won to himself the ablest of the young students of the Belgian 
capital with his teachings of economic and political “mutualism” 
or voluntary association.’ In the Liberté DeGreef and Denis urged 
the Proudhonian principle of self-governing associations of pro- 
ducers joined together in a network of free credit associations. To 
this they added a theory of occupational representation which they 
had derived indirectly, in the course of their University studies, 
from Ahrens of Gottingen. 

DeGreef, indeed, appears to have drawn up the Proudhonian 
program for which the Belgian delegates to the conventions of the 
First International contested. These ideas were not only defeated 
in the International by Marx, with his doctrine of state socialism 
resulting from the class struggle, but they gradually lost ground 
even in Belgium. As Marxism increased in power, DeGreef found 
it more and more impossible to serve effectively in the labor move- 
ment, although for a number of years he was one of the lawyers 
who defended working-class interests most whole-heartedly. 

He turned then to more academic writing and published his 
first work in theoretical sociology, the Introduction, in 1886-80. 
This was so well received that DeGreef was appointed to the first 

* Proudhon’s basic economic doctrine was the belief that all human labor is ma- 
terially of equal worth and would remain so but for exploitation, and that the way 
to restore it is to set up independent producers’ associations with free credit. His 
basic political doctrine was at first pure anarchism, but later became what he called 
“federalism” or “mutualism” or “contractualism,” by which he meant a system of 
decentralized, delegated government, wherein the citizen in every sphere of activity 
always reserves to himself more power than he cedes, explicitly contracting with 


other citizens or groups or the government itself for the carrying out of their mutual 
obligations. 
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chair in sociology at the University of Brussels. When the eminent 
geographer and philosophical anarchist, Réclus, was dismissed 
from the University because of popular agitation, DeGreef and 
Denis in indignation led an exodus from the University. They 
founded a new institution, L’Université Nouvelle, which was espe- 
cially devoted to the social sciences and which was committed both 
to complete freedom of thought and the closest possible co-opera- 
tion with the workers’ educational movement. There DeGreef 
taught quietly until his death in 1924." 

Yet, underneath this apparent academic calm, the deeper cur- 
rents of DeGreef’s interests were still in the direction of practical 
social reform. He not only published books on his free credit, and 
guild-socialistic theories, but he also publicly argued, both before 
and after the war, for his system of occupational representation. 

The question then remains, Are any traces of this reforming 
bent to be found in the “system” of DeGreef’s sociology itself? In 
the present writer’s opinion they furnish the only rational key to 
the whole. 

Easily the most important of DeGreef’s works, after the Jntro- 
duction—indeed, far ahead of it for freshness of content—is the 
three-volume Structure générale des sociétés, published in 1908. 
His many other theoretical writings contain practically nothing 
foreign to these two, and none adequately summarizes the Struc- 
ture, although some of the briefer ones, notably the little Lois 
sociologiques, are more convenient to the general reader.’ 

In order to gain a fair perspective of DeGreef’s theory, how- 
ever, it is necessary to see it against the background of some of his 
applied works. The Ouvriére dentelliére, the Rachat des charbon- 
nages, and the recently republished Régime représentatif give a 
vivid picture of the Proudhonian syndicalist state toward which he 

* For a fuller treatment of DeGreef’s life and works, see the writer’s Guillaume 
DeGreef. The Social Theory of an Early Syndicalist, “Columbia University Studies,” 
1925. 

*It is unfortunate for DeGreef’s reputation that the Introduction, which is 
particularly full of classification, should have come first. It is the Structure générale 
which contains his interesting theory of frontiers. But even this is burdened by a 


dull and nearly empty introductory volume—beyond which few American readers 
have penetrated. 
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is determined all the institutions of society shall head. It is his be- 
lief that his own “system” scientifically proves the validity of that 
hope. 

Indeed, it is interesting to note that near the end of his life 
we find DeGreef remarking in his autobiography (as yet unpub- 
lished): ‘These two little brochures (the Rachat and the Ouvri- 
ére) have given me a Satisfaction as great as—in fact greater than 
—the most substantial of my theoretical works.” 

DeGreef builds his system upon the framework of Comte’s 
classification of the sciences. It will be recalled that Comte had 
ranged all human knowledge in its abstract aspect on an ascending 
scale of complexity, with mathematics at the foot and “sociology,” 
or general social theory, at the head. Comte’s thesis was that the 
successive sciences along his scale had developed serially in point 
of time, a given advance in the lower being the necessary condition 
for a parallel advance in the next higher up, and so on; his criterion 
of advance throughout the series being progression through three 
stages of thought: from the theological through the metaphysical 
up to the positive.* 

DeGreef will have nothing to do with all the last part of 
Comte’s theory, his “law of the three stages,” and his basic thesis 
of the leading réle of ideas in history. Proudhon and the whole 
socialist school have made him impatient of such “ideology.” But 
he does take over bodily his belief in a necessary and irreversible 
serial development of the sciences. The point at which DeGreei 
claims originality for his scheme is in his projection of the Com- 
tean series into and over the social field itself. The activities of 
human life are themselves reducible to classes of greater and less 
complexity, with the more complex always dependent upon the 
less for impulsions to advance. Here, DeGreef urges, is the key 
to progress. 


* Comte believed, of course, that the present age was ripe for the final stage of 
positivism for the last sciences, the biological and social. When once the study of so- 
ciety itself had become truly scientific, the present disorganization of human life 
would cease: for “ideas rule the world or throw it into chaos.” The last great revo- 
lutionary or “critical” age, marked by the breakdown of all the old shibboleths and 
controls, would give way before a new and final “organic” age wherein all would 
proceed according to reason and love. 
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The series as constituted by DeGreef runs: (1) economic 
phenomena, (2) genetic, (3) aesthetic, (4) psycho-collective, (5) 
moral, (6) juridical, (7) political. A given improvement in, let us 
say, political machinery, will be ineffectual unless it is backed up 
by a sufficient development of the “lower centers of co-ordination,” 
more particularly the lowest of all, the economic. And so on. 

Why DeGreef should have chosen this particular seven and no 
other for his series has long been a puzzle to his critics, but the 
question is really of no importance, the whole construction is so 
patently artificial. The significant thing is the way he uses his 
series when once it is set up. Although nominally social influences 
are supposed to travel from one link to another along the entire 
chain of the hierarchy, actually it is in practically every case the 
effect of the economic activities upon every other group that De- 
Greef describes and illustrates. Whatever point he begins with, he 
always ends there; and the effects he cites are almost always de- 
scribed in terms of “good” or “bad,” of heading toward or away 
from his syndicalistic world-state. 

Next to economic activities, it is the activities at the other end 
of the scale, political activities, that receive the most attention 
from DeGreef—again quite natural if we accept the syndicalistic 
hypothesis. They would necessarily be put last in the series, since 
DeGreef considers government a very superficial sphere of activity 
and one to be minimized as rapidly as possible as society advances. 
His system really revolves upon the axis of the interrelationship 
of these two. The intervening classes, as we have said, receive 
relatively little attention, and are usually introduced in only a pas- 
sive rdle to show the effect upon them of economic changes. Such 
as they are, however, they serve to give substance to his construc- 
tion.‘ 

‘Their order appears natural enough. “Genetic phenomena,” the population 
problem socially considered, would necessarily be included somewhere and would 
necessarily come’ low down on the scale, near economic phenomena; while custom 
and law form a natural series with government. (To a lawyer it would be natural 
to divide the two.) That he should give a separate place to beliefs, and under this 
category lump together religion and scientific speculation, is perhaps inevitable to a 


one-time Comtean, and a man, moreover, who feared a dangerous sectarian schism 
in Belgian life; but it will be noted that the “beliefs” category is put well down on 
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Coupled with DeGreef’s Comtean principle of classification of 
the social phenomena is his Spencerian formula of their evolution. 
A given social activity shall be considered well developed if its 
parts are well differentiated and co-ordinated, more particularly 
co-ordinated. But at this point a difficulty appears. How shall 
that co-ordination be defined? And here we see the purely transi- 
tional nature of Spencer’s formula for DeGreef. What he is really 
interested in is not co-ordination or organization in general, but a 
particular kind of organization, Proudhonian, “contractual” or 
ganization—a condition where each social activity shall be, in so 
far as possible, autonomous, as over against any central govern- 
ment, and where each individual participating in that activity 
shall be doing so voluntarily.* In his ideal state each occupational 
“interest” group, each glorified syndicat, will be in precisely this 
condition. When he is talking of improvement in organization, 
nine times out of ten, this is what he is aiming at. However, the 
original terminology still remains, and not infrequently it proves 
of use in bolstering up the framework of his system. For instance, 
when he tells us that the Japanese won the Russo-Japanese War 
because they were “better organized” than the Russians, we may 
take the comparison in either sense. And so with many of his 
illustrations. He is able to keep the succession of his seven classes 
of social phenomena intact precisely because he makes their “or- 
ganization,” used thus equivocally, the test of their effect upon 
each other. And he obscures the impossibility of the scheme by the 
great wealth of his descriptive material. 

The method of progress for DeGreef is always along the line 
of the hierarchy; at least, so he assures us at frequent intervals. 


the scale, safely out of reach of its original Comtean position of social control. 
Finally, art is given a place; and here we may, if we choose, see the importance of 
his father’s profession to a son—the elder DeGreef was a violinist—as well as, less 
personally, the importance of the revolutionary movement for the revival of Flem- 
ish art and letters in the period of DeGreef’s youth. (Art would come before be- 
liefs, since it is in line with DeGreef’s thought to picture religion as midway between 
ceremonial and science.) 


° DeGreef contrasts his idea with Spencer’s, in that Spencer failed to see the full 
importance of the voluntary groupings between man and the state. 
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But the candid reader may be forgiven for questioning the ulti- 
macy of that formula, even for its author. The idea as stated is 
that progressive changes—improvements in organization—travel, 
wavelike, up the entire scale of the hierarchy, from economic to 
political institutions, while regressive changes “follow the inverse 
order of progress,” i.e., travel down. However, any serious politi- 
cal regress usually “veils a grave lesion of the lower (i.e., eco- 
nomic) centers.” When it is remembered that regress is itself 
defined simply in terms of a loosening of organization, and that 
organization itself is used in the equivocal sense of a change either 
from inefficient to efficient, or from forced to voluntaristic co- 
operation, the hopeless complication of the scheme is apparent. 
It would be perfectly impossible to tell which way any given 
change was heading.° 

Translated into ordinary language, the thought of the author 
would seem to be that an evolutionary change in the forms of hu- 
man association is generally observable; that it consists, as a rule, 
first in growing complexity of structure with increasing formal 
control, then gradually in growing autonomy of the differentiated 
parts; that in any given society the different forms of association 
will, however, show a time-lag, the one behind the other; and that, 
so close is their interdependence and so predominant the influence 
of the economic form upon all the rest, that it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to push the others far in advance of it. The remedy for 
Belgium’s present troubles is to concentrate upon those economic 
reforms that will make autonomy in other spheres safe. 

Far more important than DeGreef’s theory of the seven so- 
cial factors and their progress is his concept of the goal of that 
progress, the contractual state itself. “(Contractualism” for De- 
Greef means more than for Proudhon, although it is from him 
that he has borrowed the term. Proudhon had used it to designate 
the measured freedom of the individual from social constraint: 
the state where each individual in each of his social relationships 
consciously cedes away fewer powers than he retains, and thus re- 

® The whole thing is made very much worse by the frequent assertion that con- 


tractual forms of association are appearing first in the higher centers and are to be 
expected to move down. 
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is committed to a synthetic view, and considers Durkheim one- 
sided, almost as much as he does Tarde. However, he cannot but 
be interested in the Frenchman’s emphasis upon occupational, as 
opposed to purely political, loyalties, and to the reader the like- 
nesses between the two men’s concepts here will be greater than 
DeGreef acknowledges. 

If DeGreef’s scheme of classification derives largely from 
Comte, his formula of evolution from Spencer, and his theory of 
the goal of progress or “contractualism” from Proudhon, his theory 
of the method of progress, or the “theory of frontiers,” is due in 
great part to his own compatriot, Quetelet. 

Quetelet had been as much of an internationalist in his way as 
Proudhon, although his approach was totally different. Quetelet 
saw the differences of human kind ranged about modalities which 
varied for each time and place but were themselves expressible in 
terms of variation from an abstract “average man.” This held true 
not only of man’s physical traits, but of his mental and social reac- 
tions. It was Quetelet’s belief that with increasing social contacts, 
as well as with the actual commingling of racial stocks, men’s differ- 
ences would multiply in number but diminish in intensity. It was 
the diminution in intensity that he was particularly interested in. 
He seems to have conceived of it as rapidly outrunning the original 
tendency to variation, though he never quite explains why. In his 
own words, Civilization “more and more contracts the limits within 
which the different elements relating to man oscillate.” He saw in- 
ternationalism coming, then, by a breakdown of all the greater 
population differences. 

However, like Proudhon, he also saw it coming by the establish- 
ment of certain definite international institutions. In Proudhon’s 
case these were primarily his credit system and a series of perma- 
nent international exhibitions; in Quetelet’s, naturally enough, an 
international bureau of statistics. 

Both of these approaches to the problem of internationalism 
DeGreef uses, but more important than either for him is Quetelet’s 
underlying conception of the process of “oscillation,” or equilibra- 
tion, that makes the progressive leveling of human differences pos- 
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sible. Quetelet lived before the day of biological analogies, and had 
to express his conception of variations from the social norm in 
terms either of the colorless “law of large numbers” or the mechani- 
cal balance of forces. When he did the latter he interested DeGreef 
particularly. DeGreef apparently associated it in his mind with 
Spencer’s picture of the equilibrium between evolution and disso- 
lution, as well as with his general biological concept of the moving 
equilibrium of every living body, and with Proudhon’s concept of 
the “equivalence” of the various social functions. 

In terms of international relations, DeGreef uses the concept 
of a moving equilibrium of forces to show that the political boun- 
daries of peoples are the least important thing to know about them. 
They are only secondary, derived, the momentary result of the real 
thrusts and resistances and amalgamations that are going on with- 
in. He also uses it to show that the ultimate result of these inner 
stresses is going to be a transformation of what might be called the 
outward into the sidewise thrust: an increase of solidarity between 
like parts of adjacent structures, and their resistance to unlike parts 
within. Coupled with this will go so great a multiplication of parts 
that the surface of conflict will become nearly infinite, and the con- 


flicts themselves unimportant. “In Quetelet’s conception, as in 
mine, the social oscillations, regularly as they diminish in ampli- 


tude, never reach a perfect equilibrium.’” 


In more directly descriptive terms, DeGreef insists that fron- 
tiers are never primarily geographic: they are social and equilibra- 
tive, the point at which the social forces of one group strike a mo- 
mentary balance with those of another. No matter how strong a 
“natural” barrier may lie in the way, it will be overpassed if social 
conditions demand it. Thus, in the case of Arabia, “What admir- 
able natural frontiers were . . . And yet, but a 
little while after the death of the Prophet, the Arabs spread north- 
ward outside of their peninsula, and in spite of the mountains they 
conquered Syria, and in spite of the rivers, Egypt and Persia... . 
It was internal social conditions which originally made for unity 
within the peninsula, and it was internal conditions which, develop- 


* Introduction (1911 ed.), I, xxvii. 
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ing, drove the Arabs beyond it . . . . and when the inundation 
finally halted, it was because it had exhausted its own powers and 
because, besides, it had been arrested by other social forces that 
were relatively stronger.””’° 

Moreover, such effect as geographic features do have upon 
group structure is never constant: it varies with the stage of culture 
of the group. The same “natural” boundaries that at one time 
served as barriers—for example, large rivers,—will at another be 
the most powerful agencies of communication. 

This last point DeGreef emphasizes very often and associates 
with another that he treats as basic to his “system,” namely, that 
no social fact is ever exclusively either psychological or biological 
or geographic, but all three at once. As he puts it, territory and 
population are an inextricable amalgam from which the social fact 
arises. ‘Society continues and contains all nature.” (‘Humanity is 
no more separable from its physical environment than the turtle 
from its shell, the actor from the stage whereon he plays his rdle.”) 
It was Réclus, DeGreef acknowledges gratefully, who first opened 
his eyes to these important concepts. 

The commonest frontiers of all times, DeGreef continues, have 
been shifting and symbolic, from the sacred trees and signposts of 
the ancient Mexicans to the zones of latitude of the United States 
and Canada. 

In primitive times the frontier is normally not a mere line, but 
a zone, made neutral frequently by a desert waste, either natural 
or artificial. But before long as a rule this desert waste becomes 
peopled by traders, marauders, government outposts, and incorti- 
gible pioneers of all sorts with their hangers-on. Once settled, it 
commonly becomes the place of the community’s intensest life, just 
because it is the place of its most critical contacts. It resembles in 
this respect the outer envelope in primordial organic life: it is the 
point not only of attack and defense, but also of ingestion. ‘There 
are the sensitive spots of each group as regards relations with the 
external world, thither its attention is always being attracted, there 
its power is focused for . . . . protection and also for pacific 
agreement.” 


Structure générale, 126. Structure générale, 11, 10-11. 
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It is the frontier that commonly stamps social life with its fa- 
miliar double aspect of political separatism and economic expan- 
siveness, for it is at the frontier that military power has to be most 
concentrated and most tyrannical, and also there that peaceful so- 
cial contacts are the most inevitable. It is the frontier community 
that makes the first sporadic economic exchanges with other peo- 
ples, and that presently becomes its group’s normal center of com- 
merce and trade, binding it to adjacent territories in ever closer re- 
lationship. In modern times it is the great commercial metropolises 
of the world that should be the leaders of international peace. 

The neutral zone of primitive times may be said to be the pro- 
genitor of the “buffer states” of the present day. The concept of 
neutrality has slowly developed out of a de facto situation wherein 
some safety zone between rivals of growing strength has appeared 
more and more essential to their survival, especially when that zone 
was itself desirable commercially. From this selfish beginning, how- 
ever, a real internationalism may well arise. When once the leading 
nations have begun to be reorganized internally, they will see that 
all the great zones of transit of the world must be made neutral. 
And ultimately, banded together, these should form the beginning 
of the pacific international world-state. 

The internal reorganization of each nation, however, must pre- 
cede any such future, and it is to this internal reorganization as an 
integral part of his theory of frontiers that DeGreef keeps recur- 
ring with the most interest. 

The expanding social forces to which he trusts for the breaking 
down of political barriers, he of course sees embodied in the seven 
familiar “factors” or “functions” of his hierarchy. Each “func- 
tion” he pictures as having a “frontier” of its own, that is, a limit to 
its sphere of activity or to its membership. This figurative “fron- 
tier” may or may not coincide with the geographic frontier of the 
state. More commonly it does not. First, the economic factor will 
cross the political boundary, then (supposedly in order) the gene- 
tic, aesthetic, etc. Finally the political is itself ready for a new ad- 
justment. There is normally a time-lag between the adjustment of 
the successive boundaries, so that the political is always in a state 
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of being behindhand. (This concept of the time-lag as a measure 
of social maladjustment compares interestingly with Ogburn’s, 
worked out a generation later.) Moreover, once the more immate- 
rial factors begin crossing over after the economic, they may pene- 
trate into foreign territory much farther than it. The economic 
frontier is only “their center of gravity.”” And, of course, each sub- 
division of the factors, of which there are legion, is conceived of as 
pushing out its own subfrontier, so that the whole scheme becomes 
enormously complicated. However, when DeGreef is pinned down 
to actual illustrations, they are usually quite simple and concrete, 
showing merely the priority of the economic factor, or the time-lag 
of the political. 

The trend of his discussion shows quite plainly what DeGreef 
thinks of the nature of the “factors” themselves. They are essen- 
tially what Giddings would call “constituent,” as over against 
“component,” societies: interest-groupings with a group conscious- 
ness sufficiently strong to give them a definite organization. De- 
Greef, however, elides the distinction. He deliberately chooses to 
call these subsidiary groupings or associations “societies” in the 
equivocal sense possible only in French. Thus, every religious sect, 
he tells us, every learned society, every trade union, is a full-fledged 
society. “Do the Jews form a real society? Yes, for a society need 
not necessarily have a delimited territory . . . . ”’* The charac- 
teristics of a “full-fledged society” are that it shall have “head- 
quarters, a membership, a code of group behavior, a system of 
group .... control... . ,” and, most important of all, that 
each is limited in its activity by other activities and other centers. 

It is by perfecting the internal organization of each of these 
“societies,” with their inevitable foreign affiliations, that the struc- 
ture of the super-society, the state, will become meaningless. It will 
become for the citizen only one among many of the possible centers 
of solidarity. 

Tarde [DeGreef tells us], in his Psychologie économique, believes wrong- 
ly that “while private associations, in multiplying and interlacing, come thereby 


to attenuate the ésprit de corps peculiar to each, this great major . . . . ass0- 
ciation, the nation, which will always include, all, or nearly all, of them, comes 


* Structure générale, I, 66. 
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to accentuate its peculiar ésprit de corps, patriotism. ... . ” No [DeGreef 
continues], the nations will go the way of all other social groupings, just as 
earlier territorial patriotisms waned with the lowering of their frontiers. ... . 


fete. ] 

The trend of DeGreef’s discussion also shows unmistakably by 
what means these lesser constituent societies are to weaken the 
state. They are to become organized’more and more, “contractual- 
ly,” i. e., voluntaristically, i. e., syndicalistically, until they take on 
so many of the present positive functions of government that the 
state, in the old sense of the word, becomes superfluous. “The 
formation of occupational syndicats has created a host of inter- 
mediate powers between the state and the individual. .. . . Esprit 
de corps, as an exclusive and authoritarian thing, wanes at the same 
time that the sentiment of solidarity is strengthened.”** We shall 
have “new groupings in a new world.” “The labor unions and the 
associations of commerce, of agriculture, and of industry, at present 
sacrificed to our political assemblies which represent nothing save 
the dominion of one class and the anarchy of all, will, with their 
permanent bureaux of statistics, serve as the organs ... . of the 
life of relation between each of the categories of human activity.’”* 

To his theory of frontiers DeGreef attaches a “theory of so- 
cial classes”; but it is not well worked out. He holds that existing 
class divisions on the basis of wealth mark but a temporary stage 
between ancient castes and future occupational divisions. ‘Occu- 
pational proliferations distend the class envelope until it bursts.” 
The Marxian belief in a growing separation between capital and 
labor can hold true only in a regressive society. Actually the trend 
of industry is rapidly making “capital” and “labor” mere abstrac- 
tions. Or rather, they are but the extreme terms of an extremely 
long series of occupation grades. In support of this belief DeGreef 
does little more than cite a mass of statistics showing increasing di- 
vision of labor. He does not show that the new occupations fall any 
nearer the center of the hypothetical “capital-and-labor” scale. 

However, from his general treatment it is evident that what 
DeGreef is pinning his faith to is once more not merely his original 


™ Structure générale, III, 177, 181. ™* L’Ouvriére dentelliére, chap. xiv. 
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Queteletian law of the “diminishing amplitude of social oscilla- 
tions,” but the very practical hope that the new occupational grad- 
ings may give rise to a larger and larger number of special syndi- 
cats, and that within each trade, the workers, manual and mental 
combined, will more and more take on the functions of business 
management; on the ownership side, meanwhile, gradually absorb- 
ing the functions of finance through their credit associations. In a 
word, DeGreef hopes that the separative interests of the special 
trade groups as producers will presently outweigh in importance 
for them their more widely homogeneous class interests as consum- 
ers with a given purchasing power. At least, he hopes that they 
will outweigh them sufficiently to permit the setting up, without 
class war, of the trade machinery that shall in the end level all 
men’s purchasing power to a reasonable gamut. 

This rather complicated hope illustrates very well both the 
strengths and weaknesses of DeGreef’s social philosophy. : His final 
approach to every question is “functional.” He interprets all so- 
cial institutions in terms of activity rather than of dead structure, 
and in terms of interest groupings rather than of individual ratio- 
cination. In that respect he is in advance of his time. But he falls 
short in that he keeps restricting his interest-groupings to the 
basis of a producer’s world. His array of interclass groupings is 
really not an array in terms of financial reward or consumptive 
power at all, but an array of productive techniques. From that 
point of view trade jurisdiction matters more than income: the in- 
terests of a plumber and a steamfitter may be more distinct than 
those of the plumber and his foreman. Similarly with all possible 
social groupings, each is viewed from its “professional” side. Re- 
ligion belongs to the clergy; education to the teachers. The ama- 
teur, the ultimate consumer, exists only as a casual adjunct to the 
productive groups. 

The practical economic and political program that DeGreef 
advocates in his maturity remains substantially the same as that 
which he proposed in his youth in the Liberté. He still looks for a 
Proudhonian transformation of the credit system, a building up of 
largely self-sufficient syndicats, and, in the political sphere, a sys- 
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tem of occupational representation based upon collective bargain- 
jng on a national scale. His main reliance continues to be upon the 
syndicats. His only modification of his earlier plan is in the imme- 
diate constitution of the free credit and occupational representa- 
tive systems. Originally he had thought that to be effective at all 
they must be built from the group up upon the syndicats. In his 
later years he is willing, in the absence of sufficiently strong union 
organization, to proceed, as a temporary measure, from the polit- 
ical side first. 

In the case of the credit system, DeGreef proposes the issue of 
what is practically fiat money—notes not redeemable in specie— 
by the national bank alongside its existing issue of redeemable 
money. The fiat notes will simply represent commercial and indus- 
trial transactions, past and prospective. They will carry no inter- 
est above a nominal charge for overhead and risk, and will be ap- 
portioned among member institutions under appropriate safe- 
guards to prevent credit inflation. The member institutions— 
workingmen’s associations, in so far as possible—will visé the ap- 
plications for credit among their members and apportion the notes 
to them. With credit thus readily accessible to seemingly produc- 
tive enterprises, DeGreef hopes to see syndicats rapidly forming 
and taking over collective contracts for work. Thus idle capital 
will gradually be absorbed by them on the one hand, and the capi- 
talist employer be dispossessed on the other. 

During the many years that DeGreef was urging this fiat- 
money proposal, it seemed very chimerical; but since the war the 
behavior of the French franc (to cite only one currency that has 
maintained itself in the face of a lack of gold) has called our cur- 
rent financial faith into question. To what extent does a workable 
currency system depend upon a metallic basis, and to what extent 
upon mere popular confidence in the productive forces of the 
nation?*® 

In the case of the political system, DeGreef has both an imme- 
diate and an ultimate proposal. Immediately, he proposes to retain 
the existing bicameral system of Belgium, leaving the House un- 


* Cf. J. M. Keynes, A Tract on Monetary Reform, New York, 1924. 
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touched, while he applies the “representation of interests” to the 
Senate only. Even here he is willing to use as much as possible of 
existing electoral machinery. In the absence of sufficiently strong 
syndicats to serve as the local electoral units, voters are simply to 
subscribe themselves under their appropriate occupation heads at 
the existing larger electoral headquarters, and within each trade 
they are to register under the category of employer or employee. 
Voting is then to be by trades and categories, workers and man- 
agement being in every case represented separately and equally. 
No matter, says DeGreef, if this results in an overwhelming in- 
equality of representation for the individual voter. 


Equality is not personal, but functional Suppose there were formed 

a nation-wide trust of all coal mines .... in the hands of a dozen.... 

large capitalists. These twelve . . . . could have a representation equal to that 

Well, I do not recoil before this abominable 

situation. Why? Because ....I prefer a truthful representation to one 

which is fictitiously and deceptively democratic. What matters it if the mirror 

that reflects our social system gives back an ugly image? Is it the fault of the 

mirror that society is not beautiful, and should we in anger throw down and 
break the mirror?*® 


It will be time enough to represent labor more amply when labor 
fills a more predominant economic function. 

Meanwhile the local units of occupational representation— 
provincial, regional, and communal councils for each group of 
allied trades—divided into the categories of employer and em- 
ployee, are to have certain definite administrative functions. They 
are jointly to protect the interests of their particular group of 
trades and to oversee their conditions of employment—including 
under this, presumably, the all-important question of wages and 
hours, since the councils are intended to replace all previous gov- 
ernmental arbitral agencies. Even the smallest unit of local gov- 
ernment, the commune, is, if possible, to have its council. 

Thus at one stroke DeGreef seeks to build up a system that 
shall not only bring what he considers the vital social functions up 
to the political surface of Parliament, but shall at the same time 
hasten the inner reconstruction of those functions in the direction 


* Régime répresentatif, p. 293. 
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of labor control, by the educational effect of a nation-wide system 
of collective bargaining. Ultimately, as we have said before, he 
expects to see the syndicats, in a form very like the “guilds” of 
our contemporary British school, absorb the employing function, 
or at least that portion of it that is directly concerned with man- 
agement, and remain the sole residuary legatees of political power. 
Parliament would then consist of one house, and local government 
functions would apparently be carried on by territorial groups of 
mixed occupations. 

DeGreef is thus seen to be more liberal—and certainly far 
more original—than the great majority of the syndicalists and 
guildsmen of a generation later. As for the Bolshevists, their 
abrupt suppression of all but one economic class of voters, and 
their tampering with the urban and rural electorate to suit party 
ends, put them well outside the sphere of DeGreef’s reasoning. 
They have been Communists first, and occupationalists but sec- 
ondarily. 

The nearest approach to DeGreef’s method that has yet ap- 
peared in action"’ is the system of economic advisory councils pro- 
vided for by the new German constitution of 1919. As originally 
laid down, the plan called for a threefold grouping of representa- 
tive bodies, local (i. e., shop), regional, and national. And as in 
DeGreef’s plan, the employers and employees were to meet sep- 
arately as well as jointly—‘“workers’ councils” taking care of the 
interests of the employees as such, and joint “economic councils” 
of the industry. Thus far, however, only two links in the chain 
have been completed, the local works councils (representing the 
employees only) and the national provisional economic council, 
representing all industries.** 

The political functions of the economic councils, as their name 

“A bill for a very similar scheme was proposed in the French Chamber of 


Deputies so far back as 1906, by Count Albert de Mun and his Social Catholic 
friends. 


“It also represents the consumers (in a small way) and the state. (See Réné 
Brunet’s excellent book, The New German Constitution, New York, 1922; also Her- 
man Finer’s more elaborate Representative Government and a Parliament of Indus- 
try; A Study of the German Federal Economic Council, London, 1923.) 
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implies, are advisory only. (In the industrial sphere the councils 
perform the usual functions of shop committees and also De- 
Greef’s wider functions of industrial arbitration, etc.) The na- 
tional council may propose labor bills,** and the district councils 
are to “assist” in their execution. However, even this is far more 
than, for instance, the British Whitley plan of employee represen- 
tation ever proposed. The more ardent friends of the councils 
have gone so far as to believe that from this small beginning they 
may in time elbow the Reichstag itself out of existence. 

If DeGreef appears advanced to our day, to the Marxians of 
his own time his political theory must have been baffling. And not 
least perturbing must have been his friendly eclecticism in the 
midst of their opposition. 


We have too much lost sight of the fact, even in socialism ... . [he 
writes equably in 1904], that individual labor . . . . is not the sole source of 
value. We have . . . . neglected the intervention of the forces of nature and 
the force of the community. In reality . . . . the individual worker has not 
a right to the whole product, but simply to the part which is the result of his 
individual collaboration in capital, in labor, and . . . . in talent; the surplus 
is a collective production and returns (by right) in varying degrees to the 
various social groups, beginning with the occupational group, up to the state 
.. .. If the collectivity has its domain, nevertheless here too the process 
of social transformation does not cease to operate continuously 
is the case, for example, with articles, originally luxury goods, which come into 
general use; similarly, articles once common may, dethroned by others, be- 
come the specialty of the amateur. Thus gas, which very properly tends to be 
exploited . . . . municipally , May pass into the domain of private 
industry if the use of electricity becomes more general 


Finally, to the generation of the war and its aftermath, De- 
Greef’s political philosophy is not without interest. 


It is the increasing multiplication of social variations that reduces their 
intensity and favors their fusion. The ideal is not that groups and their dis- 
tinct interests should separate: men must grow used to living together; every 
return to a so-called unity, be it geographic, ethnic, linguistic, or even ex- 
clusively economic . . . . is never anything but a social retrogression. Isola- 


® Indeed, in the broad phrasing of Article 165, “economic and social bills” in 
general. 
” Sociologie économique, pp. 223-26. 
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tion never constitutes progress; when we have made war, we end by negotiat- 
ing, by coming to terms; it is there that we should begin.** 

If we find DeGreef stretching forward, however, to various 
ideas that have been claimed as original by a succeeding genera- 
tion, it is well to bear in mind that he himself never made any un- 
due claims to originality, but rather acknowledged gratefully his 
indebtedness in his most fundamental thinking to Proudhon, a so- 
cial philosopher too little known today by even the most ardent 
of our “functionarists.” Let the reader ask himself whether the 
following passage might not well have been written by DeGreef 
himself instead of by his master: 

Beneath the forms of government, under the shadow of political institu- 
tions, out of sight of priests and statesmen, society has slowly and silently 
been producing its own organization. ... . Its . . . . chief forms of action 
are: (a) The division of labor, opposing to the classification of the people by 
castes their classification by Industries; (b) The collective force, the principle 
of Workingmen’s Associations, superseding armies; (c) Trade, the concrete 
form of Contract, superseding Law; .... (f) Credit, which centralizes Jn- 
terests, as the governmental hierarchy centralizes obedience... . . os 

Here we have the whole beginning of syndicalist philosophy— 
that economic activities dwarf the political, and that “natural” 
economic divisions according to function are the logical seats of 
future power. 

DeGreef took this leading idea of Proudhon’s in the industrial 
field, coupling with it Proudhon’s originally anarchistic conception 
of “contract” in the political field; added his own experience of the 
growth and decay of opposed groups through “frontier” contacts, 
his own faith in the possibilities of mutual understanding and good 
sense between them, given favorable conditions, and his own expe- 
rience of the actual process of interest adjustment through judicial 
procedure—and emerged with a new and enlarged view of “con- 
tractualism.” Its core henceforth was the essentially judicial—or 
psychological—process of débat, and its machinery was group, not 
individual, pressure. 
™ Structure génénerale, III, 160. 


*P. J. Proudhon, L’Idée générale de la révolution . . . . (Paris, 1851), pp. 281- 
82. (Italics and capitalization Proudhon’s.) 
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Then, having done all this, and believing that his happy ending 
could only be brought about by having the organization of his 
groups on a syndicalistic basis made perfectly safe, DeGreef pro- 
ceeded to buttress his theory with a “system” composed of all 
Comte’s hierarchy and Spender’s modest formula of evolution 
thrown in. His critics have hardly seen beyond that appalling bul- 
wark. 

Sooner or later, however, so detached a method of examining 
social philosophies will have to stop. It is just where surface argu- 
ment runs most dry that the real stream of an author’s interest, 
and hence perhaps his best positive contribution, may have dipped 
underground. 


x 


THE NEED OF A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
PROBLEMS OF SEX CONDUCT 


I. RADICAL PRACTICES CANNOT BE JUSTIFIED BY MERELY 
BIOLOGICAL DATA 


CHARLES W. MARGOLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


ABSTRACT 


I. It is not the task undertaken in this study to make a stand for or against the 
radical views regarding sex morality maintained by Mr. Havelock Ellis and other 
writers. It is rather to criticize the individualistic presuppositions and the general 
biological and physiological point of view of these writers which leads them to urge 
that in sex conduct only acts of procreation are social. 

II. Contemporary scientific sociology posits in sex conduct things social as as 
much original data as are things individual, and sees the social as the collective 
aspect of the whole of human life. It considers the biologically given as not the ade- 
quate source for conduct. To it, conduct, sexual and other, is necessarily social, 


never individual alone. 


I 


It is not the purpose of this study to take a position either for 
or against the radical views regarding sex morality which appear to 
be making such headway at the present time, but rather to criticize 
certain points of view or presuppositions of the writers of the radi- 
cal school, and to suggest that their conclusions, in so far as they 
are based on such points of view and presuppositions, may be 
unsound. 

Probably the most scientific and authoritative, as well as the 
most exhaustive, of these writers is Mr. Havelock Ellis; certainly 
he has no rival among them as regards influence with the English- 
speaking peoples. It is unnecessary, and might well be thought pre- 
sumptuous, for the present writer to attempt a general estimate of 
the value of Mr. Ellis’ monumental work, in six volumes, on “The 
Psychology of Sex.” It is certainly learned, thorough, careful, en- 
gaging, and marked by a high courage and idealism—a signal con- 
tribution to knowledge. Its author is especially notable among 
writers of the biological school as being a man of the widest liter- 
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ary, historical, and aesthetic culture, a fact of immense advantage 
in treating phenomena so pervasive of all aspects of life as are those 
of sex. 

Mr. Ellis, however, is not in any technical sense a social psy- 
chologist. That is, he is not primarily interested in, nor has he, 
perhaps, much insight into, the processes of interaction between the 
person and the social medium in which he lives. His point of view, 
in this regard, is prevailingly biological, and (although he by no 
means ignores social influences) he tends on the whole to see the 
individual as somewhat independently developed from biological 
sources, and to see society as a distinct and antithetical influence 
affecting this development, for better or worse, in a rather exter- 
nal way. 

This fact is the chief basis, so far as theory is concerned, for 
the exception to his and similar views which will be taken in this 
essay. He is an individualist in the sense that he sees human life 
in the manner just described, and especially in that he applies this 
view to matters of conduct in such a way as to throw almost the 
whole burden upon a somewhat vague and unregulated individual 
responsibility. He does not think in terms of an organic union be- 
tween the social and individual processes of life. 

I can best convey Mr. Ellis’s characteristic attitude by quoting 
a passage from his chapter on “Sexual Morality,” in which he is 
advocating, quite persuasively for the most part, an increased 
moral autonomy for women: 


Sexual union, for a woman as much as for a man, is a physiological fact; 
it may also be a spiritual fact; but it is not a social act. It is, on the contrary, 
an act which, beyond all other acts, demands retirement and mystery for its ac- 
complishment. That, indeed, is a general human, almost zodlogical, fact. 
Moreover, this demand for mystery is more especially made by woman in vir- 
tue of her greater modesty which, we have found reason to believe, has a 
biological basis. It is not until a child is born or conceived that the community 
has any right to interest itself in the sexual acts of its members. The sexual 
act is of no more concern to the community than any other private physiolog- 
ical act. It is an impertinence, if not an outrage, to seek to inquire into it. But 
the birth of a child is a social act. Not what goes into the womb, but what 
comes out of it, concerns society. The community is invited to receive a new 
citizen. It is entitled to demand that that citizen shall be worthy of a place in 
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its midst and that he shall be properly introduced by a responsible father and 
a responsible mother. The whole of sexual morality, as Ellen Key has said, re- 
volves round the child.? 

In this passage he says most emphatically that sexual union is 
not a social act, meaning, apparently, that it is not properly sub- 
ject to any sort of social control, either formally or through the in- 
formal action of opinion; and readers of his works know how 
drastically he applies this conception in attempting to overthrow 
prevailing ideas upon this and other sexual subjects. 

Without inquiring how far the withdrawal of control which he 
advocates is desirable, the writer believes that the underlying the- 
oretical conception of a sexual life existing apart from control, 
more or less effective, by the public opinion and the mores of the 
community, is unreal, incompatible with human nature, never re- 
alized or capable of being realized in any society past or future. To 
advocate it amounts, in practice, to advocating the rejection of 
such moral standards as we have without putting any others in 
their room. 

It is not asserted that this idea of an individuality responsible 
only to itself and independent of social control is a clearly defined 
theory consistently adhered to by Mr. Ellis and other radical writ- 
ers; they write now from one point of view and now from another, 
as Suits their purpose. But since they use it freely, frequently, and 
emphatically in urging their practical views regarding sex matters, 
since, moreover, it is widely adopted and used as a justification for 
radical conduct in such matters among the general public, we are 
certainly called upon to take it seriously and subject it to criticism. 
That it lends itself easily to a somewhat anarchic pursuit of im- 
pulse (little, it would seem, as this result would be intended by so 
high-minded a moralist as Ellen Key, or as practical a meliorist as 
Mr. Ellis) seems fairly obvious from the fact that it throws the 
individual back upon personal responsibility without indicating ef- 
fectively what he is responsible to. 

It will be maintained in this study that conduct of this sort, as 
of all sorts, must become subject to social control of some kind in 


* Sex in Relation to Society, Vol. VI of his “Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” 
Pp. 417. 
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so far as society achieves any moral organization at all, and that it 
is desirable that this control be exercised through conventions care- 
fully worked out, inculcated by education and enforced by public 
opinion. 

An attempt will be made to show that the sex conduct of man, 
the ways or modes of behaving, the ideas and ideals, the sentiments 
and beliefs, and so on, that men and women have and manifest in 
their sex life are not individual alone, but also social as well. I shall 
maintain that man’s sex behavior marks group ways of doing and 
viewing things, that individual sexual acts and practices can be 
seen as phases in a general social process, that they are by no 
means individual alone. 

Mr. Ellis and the other writers of his school, their writings 
show, rely chiefly, as a general position, upon a biological source of 
conduct in sex. In seeming to see little need for social control, Mr. 
Ellis would trust Nature’s laws and man’s “natural expressions.” 
In matters of sex, as in all things biological, man’s instincts, he be- 
lieves, tend “under natural conditions to develop temperately and 
wholesomely.”* “Nature,” he says, “maintains a gracious equilib- 
rium.’”* Sex instincts, when left completely free from all social sug- 
gestion, will follow “a biological norm of monogamy.”* 

Says Mr. Ellis as regards this question: 


Sexual relationships, in human as in animal societies, follow a natural 
law, oscillating on each side of the norm. If all artificial “laws” could be abol- 
ished, the natural order of the sexual relationship would continue to subsist 
substantially as at present.® 


He tells us further: 

The Line of Nature is a curve that oscillates from side to side of the norm. 
Such oscillations inevitably occur in harmony with changes in environmental 
conditions, and, no doubt, with peculiarities of personai disposition. So long 
as no arbitrary and merely external attempt is made to force Nature, the vital 
order is harmoniously maintained 6 Among certain species of ducks 
when males are in excess, polyandric families are constituted, but when the 
sexes become equal in number, the monogamic order is restored. The natural 


* Sex in Relation to Society, p.115. 
Ibid., p. 216. Ibid., p. 425. 
* Ibid., p. 494. * Ibid., pp. 491-92. 
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human deviations from the monogamic order seem to be generally of this char- 
acter.’ 

Throughout his works, and in his “Studies,” especially, he ac- 

cordingly states his conviction of the importance of “natural,” that 
is, socially uninfluenced, expression in sex, as if that were at all 
possible in human living, arguing both directly and indirectly that 
the highest morality and the truest education are those which leave 
greatest possibility to individuals for spontaneous impulse.* He 
reminds us: 
The wiser psychoanalists insist that the process of liberating the individual 
from outer or inner influences that repress or deform his energies and impulses 
is effected by removing the inhibitions on the free play of his nature. It is a 
process of education in the true sense, not of the suppression of natural im- 
pulses, nor even of the instillation of sound rules and maxims for their control, 
not of the pressing in, but of the leading out, of the individual’s special tenden- 
cies. It removes inhibitions, even inhibitions that were placed upon the indi- 
vidual, or that he consciously or unconsciously placed upon himself, with the 
best moral intentions, and by so doing it allows a larger, and freer, and more 
natively spontaneous morality to come into play.® 


This attitude and belief in the adequacy for conduct of the bi- 
ologically given or of man’s instinctive nature, however, does not, 
in their opinion, preclude the necessity for sexual education. Mr. 
Ellis, in fact, gives to it an important place.’® But the instruction 
that he would have the young get in sex is, apparently, to consist of 
information of the elements of physiology,’ and of “initiation into 
the knowledge of the great central** facts of sex.” Except, possibly, 
some special sexual initiation ceremonies at puberty, of somewhat 
the same nature as take place among primitive peoples,’* he would, 
apparently, have no moral instruction, no inculcation of the tradi- 


"Ibid., p. 492. 

*Cf. his “Studies,” III, 365; I, 282; VI, 115; VI, 216; also The Task of Social 
Hygiene, p. 398. 

* Little Essays of Love and Virtue, pp. 130-31. 

“See The Task of Social Hygiene, chap. viii; also Vol. VI of his “Studies,” 
chap. ii. 

" Sex in Relation to Society, chap. ii. 

* That is, presumably, biological and physiological. 

* Cf. op. cit., pp. 84-90. 
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tionally ideal sex ways or group attitudes. Children, he argues, 
“are to be taught to be a law unto themselves,’* and furnished 
with “enlightenment concerning the sexual sources of life.” “The 
young,” he explains, “are often very hostile to merely conventional 
moral maxims, and suspect their hollowness, not always without 
reason.””*° “Certainly,” he continues, “knowledge can never be im- 
moral, but nothing is gained by jumbling up knowledge and moral- 
ity together.”*° 

The fact is that Mr. Ellis, in his “Studies,” and more especially 
in his sixth volume treating Sex in Relation to Society, touches 
upon the specifically higher psychic aspects involved in man’s sex 
conduct only in a somewhat general and unconvincing way.” His 
whole work, he tells us in fact, is an elucidation of the workings of 
the sex instinct, or of “the neuro-psychic phenomena of reproduc- 
tion which man shares with the lower animals.””** 

Even in his volume on Sexual Selection in Man,” a psychologi- 
cal study leading up to important and emphatically urged propo- 
sals regarding love, marriage, and family life, where one would ex- 
pect some treatment of the higher mental factors involved, of the 
results in human living of acting according to ideal, aesthetic, or 
moral considerations, as compared with the mere yielding, more 
immediately, to the impulses of sense, he directs almost his whole 
discussion—though no more than in any of his other volumes— 
rather upon the immediate expressions and physical relations of 
love between the sexes. Throughout, his prevailing point of view 
might be said to be biological and physiological, rather than psy- 
chological and sociological, in the contemporary meaning of these 
terms. 


™ Op. cit., p. 45. * Ibid., p. 84. * Ibid., p. 85. 

* E.g., his treatment of chastity and asceticism in chap. v of Sex in Relation to 
Society. 

* Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Vol. III of his “Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex,” pp.1 ff. Cf. also: “It may be said that the whole of the task undertaken in 
these studies is really an attempt to analyze what is commonly called the sexual in- 
stinct.” Ibid. p. 2. 


* Vol. IV of his “Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” 
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Customs, conventions, institutions, the common ways of sex 
life, Mr. Ellis and the other writers of the radical school treat as if 
they were in their nature unnecessary. In accordance with their 
general position as to the sufficiency of the biological sources of 
guidance it is natural for them almost invariably to speak of these 
as if they were unavoidably narrowing, necessarily rigid; as in 
their nature external, arbitrary,” and for this reason undesirable. 

Mr. Ellis says: 

Every great and vitally organized person is hostile to the rigid and narrow 
routine of social conventions, whether established by law or by opinion; they 
must ever be broken to suit his vital needs. Therefore the more we multiply 
these social routines, the more strands we weave into the social web, the more 
closely we draw them, by so much more are we discouraging the production 
of great and vitally organized persons.** 

Concerted action and social foresight—through a voluntarily 
constituted “‘socialistic’”** state—he considers as necessary, so far 
as sex relations are concerned, in order to protect the children in- 
volved. “Socialism” is proper, desirable, and necessary in regard 
to acts of procreation, to provide for the young.” “There is a per- 
fect division of labor between Socialism and Individualism,” says 


Mr. Ellis. ““We have only to remember that the field of each is dis- 
tinct. No one needs Individualism in his water supply, and no one 
needs Socialism in his religion.”** And he would probably add—as 
by implication he seems to do throughout his writings—no one 
needs socialism, or co-operative endeavor, in the higher spiritual 
matters of sex. 


He tells us: 


We can scarcely doubt that we are approaching a time when it will be 
generally understood that the entrance into the world of every child, without 
exception, should be preceded by the formation of a marriage contract which, 
while in no way binding the father and mother to any duties or any privileges 


* Cf. Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 367, 373, 405, 406, etc. 

"The Task of Social Hygiene, p. 392. 

“Cf. ibid. pp. 63 ff., 386 ff.; also Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 487, 494, 
507, etc. 

* Cf. esp. The Task of Social Hygiene, p.64; also Sex in Relation to Society, 
Pp. 488, 505, etc. 

“The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 398-04. 
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toward each other, binds them both toward their child and at the same time 
insures their responsibility toward the state.?5 

But beyond that, social regulation, he insists, becomes an unwar- 
rantable intrusion,”® which the private practice of birth control will 
in the future render in fact increasingly futile. 


By way of refutation of the doctrine of Mr. Ellis and the radi- 
cal school that sexual conduct as such can and should be free from 
social control, this essay will endeavor to show:* 

1. The inherent social nature of man’s mental life, and conse- 
quently of all his acts and practices. 

2. The invariable presence of social control in man’s sexual life. 

3. The intrenched reality of group sex standards. 

To the degree that this aim is attained, it will become clear, 
first, that all of the individual’s sexual acts and practices, whether 
or not they result in offspring, and whatever the manner by which 
society controls them, invariably, by the very nature and working 
of human life, have social or collective aspects; secondly—and fol- 
lowing from the foregoing—that the alleged claim of distinction 
between acts with offspring, as social, and acts without offspring, 


as private, and not social, is not tenable; and that, with or without 
contraceptive methods, the radical innovations sought to be justi- 
fied remain unsupported, individual autonomy in sex being shown, 
in the nature of human life, as in fact impossible, the justification 
for innovations in current ways or social controls in sex being left 
to depend on other grounds than the alleged private nature of sex- 
ual acts. 


II 


It might be said at once that to view any of man’s acts and 
practices that have a mental or moral aspect as outside of the 
sphere of the social is to have a conception of the nature and scope 


* Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 488-89. 

* Ibid., p. 494, also p. 417 

* Discussion of only the first of these aims is here published. A subsequent ar- 
ticle in this Journal will consider the second aim. Data, for the most part anthropo- 
logical and historical, in support of the third aim will appear in the complete essay 
“The Tenability of the Basic Claim for Some Radical Innovations in Man’s Sexual 
Conduct,” to be published shortly. 
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of the social which sociological science has found necessary to dis- 
card. As Professor W. B. Bodenhafer, in a rather elaborate and 
convincing study bearing on this point has shown,” contemporary 
scientific sociology has found it warrantable so to extend the réle 
of the group concept that today this science holds “that the indi- 
vidual and the group are but different aspects of a group or social 
situation,”** or of human life, as Professor Charles H. Cooley, gen- 
erally recognized as a leading American sociologist, describes the 
matter.*° 

Contemporary sociology, in fact, abandons the traditional in- 
dividualistic approach and accepts the group, that is, social life, as 
as much a datum, inherent in the nature of things, as is individual 
life. It demonstrates that group life is as genuinely fundamental, 
and no less all-inclusive of things, interests, or concerns human, no 
more derived, secondary, or belonging to any special “sphere’”*’ or 
province’’** than is individual life. 

Society, it points out, is rather the larger unity of life, the 
whole of human kinship and co-operation, inherently unified by 
direct and indirect personal intercourse, by a common descent, and 
by common principles of existence. “The real thing,” says Pro- 
fessor Cooley, “is human life, which may be considered either in 
an individual aspect or in a social, that is to say a general, aspect; 
but is always, as a matter of fact, both individual and general.”** 
Things social and things individual, “society” and “individuals,” 
“are simply collective and distributive aspects of the same thing, 
the relation between them being like that between other expres- 
sions, one of which denotes a group as a whole, and the other mem- 
bers of the group, such as the army and the soldiers, the class and 
the students, and so on.””** Professor Cooley, indeed, presents this 

* Cf. his study “The Comparative Réle of the Group Concept in Ward’s Dy- 
namic Sociology and Contemporary American Sociology,” in the Amer. Jour. Sociol. 
November, 1920-May, 1921. 

* Amer. Jour. Sociol. (May, 1921), p. 719. 

” Cf. Human Nature and the Social Order (1922 ed.), pp. 36 ff. 

"See Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, esp. p. 398. 

" Ibid., p. 394; also Sex in Relation to Society, esp. p. 417. 

* Op. cit., pp. 36-37. * Ibid., p. 37. 
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fact of the dual aspect—social and individual, in which the one 
reality, human life, manifests itself—as the central thesis through- 
out his writings.*® 

Matters of sex conduct, marriage, procreation, love, are of 
course, necessarily included in the social nature of man’s life, 
They, too, may be seen as pertaining both to individual organiza- 
tion of life, and no less truly, also, to the larger aspects of life of 
which individuals are but participating members. 

As in all phases of human life, the mental factors in sex, the 
various thoughts, sentiments, desires, hopes, anticipations, ways of 
sexual living, can be seen as both social and individual. These 
surely have a place in some particular individual’s personal life. 
But they have also larger relations as well. In origin, function, and 
organization they are necessarily more than individual alone. 
“There is probably no such thing,” says Professor Cooley, “as an 
idea that is wholly independent of minds other than those in which 
it exists.”** There is hardly an element in man’s mental life, ordi- 
narily viewed as especially individual, which upon examination is 
not also someone else’s. Mind, individual and social, is all one 
growth. And its phases may be seen as functioning in impersonal 
ways, as doctrines, tendencies, institutions, mores, customs; link- 
ing individuals, fashioning their acts and practices, and directly or 
indirectly constituting one whole of human life. 

And whether a given aspect of human life is seen as individual 
or as social depends not upon separateness in the nature of the 
mental phases nor upon some inherent characteristic which renders 
them individual or social, but rather upon the point of view by 
which their functioning is observed. 

According to contemporary scientific sociology, society in its 
widest aspect is this collective functioning of the interrelated men- 
tal life of men and women. Society is the total organization of 
mental functioning, of mental interstimulation and co-operation 
taking place in men’s minds because of men’s inherent social na- 


* Cf. ibid., esp. chap. i. 
* Op. cit., p. 134. 
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ture, their mutual mental dependence upon the collective use of 
common symbols, and their inescapable common life.** 

“Society,” says Professor Cooley, “is simply the collective as- 
pect of personal thought. Each man’s imagination, regarded as a 
mass of personal impressions worked up into a living, growing 
whole, that is, human thought considered in the largest way as hav- 
ing a growth and organization extending through the ages, is the 
locus of society in the widest possible sense.”** 

The term social, thus, as used in contemporary sociology, must 
be taken to refer to the collective aspect of the whole of human 
life, with all its individual striving, personal experiencing, and col- 
lective instrumentation. 


THE BIOLOGICALLY GIVEN NOT THE ADEQUATE SOURCE FOR CONDUCT 


Accordingly, instead of ruling things mental out of the sphere 
of the social,** contemporary scientific sociology stresses the men- 
tal as peculiarly social. Likewise, instead of making biological 
heredity the all-important source of acts and practices, and of con- 
sidering “natural” liberation and spontaneous expression based 
upon innate endowment as the fundamental in human living, soci- 
ology sets forth the importance of other factors. 

The point of view in contemporary sociology, however, is syn- 
thetic. It sees human life in its complexity, essentially as it is, vital, 
dynamic, and psychically organic, as a highly intricate working 
whole, with biological, social, economic, physiological, and physi- 
cal factors and functions, all working together, and each of the 
principal ones essential to the others.*° Thus, while man’s human 
life and sexual conduct is not seen as individually generated from 
the biologically given, innate endowment and biological factors are 
not, nevertheless, depreciated. 

™ Charles H. Cooley, ibid., chap. iii; also C. A. Ellwood, Society in Its Psycho- 
logical Aspects, pp. 11 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 134. 

” Cf. Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 394, 398 ff. 

“Cf. Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind, 


chap. xxviii, etc. Also his discussion in Publications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation (3d ser.), V, 182-87. Also his Social Process, p. 44 n. 
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In man, sociology points out, innate endowment for mental life 
takes on a distinctively human character. It is no longer—as is 
so very largely the case among animals—fixed or innately adapted 
to function in specific, or biologically predetermined, ways. Its va- 
rious expressions come to life in response to stimuli of diverse sorts, 
and in their highest form are quite remote from what they might be 
if they were mere realizations of the biologically pre-established. 
Any explanation, it maintains, of human living that claims biologi- 
cal equipment as alone being fundamental is not adequate to the 
observable facts of human life. 

That biological factors alone are inadequate for conduct, it 
would seem, is becoming established and conceded* more and more, 
even by biologists themselves. The hypothesis of Weismann of the 
non-transmissibility through the germ plasm of acquired, or “use” 
traits,*® and the now so much upheld principles of Mendel of the 
chance selection“ in the germ plasm of unit characters, emphasize 
the inherent necessity of another source than mere innate equip- 
ment for the organization and development of man’s characteristic- 
ally “adaptational” and “‘instrumentational” ways of living.** 

Anthropologists, moreover, are demonstrating the importance 
of cultural factors by facts and considerations which indicate a 
comparative equality in innate mental endowment of all known 

“J. A. Thomson, Heredity, chap. xiv; ibid., What is Man?, pp. 1409 ff.; E. G. 
Conklin, Heredity and Environment in The Development of Man, chap. iv, etc. Also 
many others. 

“W.E. Castle, Genetics and Eugenics, pp. 370 ff., and others. 

“T. H. Morgan, A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, final chapter; also W. 
Bateson, Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, chap. xv, etc. 

“Says John Dewey: “With civilized man, all sorts of intermediate terms come 
in between the stimulus and the overt act, and between the overt act and the final 
satisfaction. Man no longer defines his end to be the satisfaction of hunger as such. 
It is so complicated and loaded with all kinds of technical activities, associations and 
deliberations and social divisions of labor that conscious attention and interest are 
in the process and its content. Even in the crudest agriculture means are developed 
to the point where they demand attention on their own account, and control the 
formation and use of habits to such an extent that they are the central interests, 
while the food process and enjoyment as such is incidental and occasional.” In “In- 
terpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychol. Rev., 1X, 221; also L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in 
Evolution, chap. xviii; also L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, chap. viii; A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Eariy Civilization, Introduction. 
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races, and during all times—in spite of the evident difference of 
actual achievement from race to race.*° The evidence that they 
adduce discredits the alleged biological inequality between modern 
and primitive man in either sense perception, in capacity for ab- 
stract thought, or in innate possibility for achievement in the arts 
of civilized man. 

This whole conception of man’s biological nature has, indeed, 
been searchingly criticized more directly on its psychological 
side.“° The explanatory value of a theory of instincts, or of posit- 
ing innately predisposing ways of human behavior as the bases of 
conduct has long been under dispute.** And now even Professor 
William McDougall, whose writings** are so largely responsible 
for the vogue the theory of instincts has had in psychology, has, 
in his Outline of Psychology,** so modified his account as to allow 
a larger rdle to society in molding men’s conduct.”° 

The larger considerations, if there were no more direct evidence 
that render untenable the claim that ready-made, inborn mechan- 
isms alone—individually matured and developed—are adequate 
for man’s conduct, are many and convincing. Among these—to 
mention here a few—are the facts growing out of man’s undoubted 
necessity, in view of the complexity of his life and of the diversity 
of its conditions, continually to reconstitute his conduct by repeat- 

“F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man; A. A. Goldenweiser, op. cit.; J. R. 
Angell, Evolution of Intelligence in the Evolution of Man; Charles H. Cooley, 
“Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races,” Pub. Amer. Ac. Pol. and Soc. Sc., 
Vol. CXCVII; John Dewey, op. cit., p. 223. 

“ Cf. L. L. Bernard’s study, Instinct, a Study in Social Psychology, 1924. 


“ The articles on this point are very many. Among the more suggestive are: 
L. L. Bernard, Psychol. Rev., March, 1921; C. H. Cooley, the Introduction to his 
Human Nature and the Social Order, 1922 ed.; John Dewey, Human Nature and 
Conduct, esp. Part Il; J. R. Kantor, Psychol. Rev., 1920; C. C. Josey, The Social 
Philosophy of Instinct; Zing Yang Kuo, Journal of Philosophy, XVIII, 645-64; C. 
A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, chap ix; E. C. Hayes, Introduc- 
tion to Sociology (1921 ed.), chap. xiii; Ellsworth Faris, Amer. Jour. Sociol. (Sep- 
tember, 1921), pp. 184-96; J. Arthur Thomson, What Is Man?, pp. 149-54. 


“ His Introduction to Social Psychology, first published in 1908. 
“ Published in 1923. 
“ Cf., ibid., Preface, p. xii, and p.114 on the specificity of instinct. 
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ed readjustments and controls." Says Professor Cooley: “Human 
functions are so numerous and intricate that no fixed mechanism 
could provide for them: they are also subject to radical change, 
not only in the life of the individual, but from one generation to 
another. The only possible hereditary basis for them is an outfit of 
indeterminate capacities which can be developed and guided by 
experience as the needs of life require.’ 

In sex, especially, man has in his conduct almost infinite possi- 
bilities for enhanced harmonization and refinement of expression." 
And, if this is so, it is rather the socially maintained conditions and 
opportunities and the socially inculcated ideals and controls than 
the mere “leading out”** of innate equipment, or the giving im- 
pulses “natively spontaneous expression,’””* that can effect it. 

The fact is that the so-called instincts, in themselves, are actu- 
ally no more than “instinctive emotions,” or simply “impulses,” as 
Professor Cooley”® and Professor Dewey™ respectively, prefer to 
call innate predispositions to behavior. They are, according to 
Professor Dewey, only “highly flexible starting-points for activi- 
ties which are diversified according to the ways in which they are 
used. Any impulse may become organized into almost any disposi- 
tion, according to the way it interacts with surroundings.”** The 
actual expression in acts and practices that they get depends not 
upon innate equipment alone, but also upon how they are inter- 

* John Dewey, The Study of Ethics, pp. 15 ff.; E. A. Ross, The Principles of 
Sociology, chap. xliv; also L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation, esp. pp. 3-11; John 


Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p.131; E. C. Hayes, Sociology and Ethics, 
chap. v; also L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, pp. 5-6, etc. 

= Human Nature and the Social Order, p 21. 

* Cf. J. I. Dealey, The Family in Its Sociological Aspects; E. T. Devine, The 
Family and Social Work; Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chapter on “The Family”; H. 
Drummond, The Ascent of Man; C. A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, 
chap. vii; Anna Galbraith, The Family and the New Democracy; T. W. Gallaway, 
The Sex Factor in Human Life; J. M. Gillette, The Family and Society; Anna G. 
Spencer, The Family and Its Members; J. H. Tufts, “The Ethics of the Family,” in 
Int. Jour. Ethics, XX VI, 223-40, etc. 

“ Cf. Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and Virtue, p. 131. 

Ibid. 

* Op. cit., p. 24. 

*" Cf. Human Nature and Conduct, p. 105 n. * Ibid., p. 95. 
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woven, systematized, given direction, relation, and human meaning 
in social life. In themselves, if we want to view them abstractly,”° 
they must be conceived as being mere urges, in their nature plastic 
and organizable, yet blind and precipitant.” 

The alleged “gracious equilibrium of Nature,”” it would seem, 
is a fact, if a fact at all, only if man’s life is seen, as contemporary 
sociology sees it to be, a social or collective human process with its 
inevitable molding, controlling, and reciprocities in men’s conduct. 
Only if heredity and environment--to use the common phrase, if 
biological equipment and social heritage are viewed as essentially 
complementary, that is, if man’s social life is seen as no less pri- 
mary, as no less an inescapable part of nature than is his biological 
life, can man control his own development. 

Without the social life as an inherent phase in the human life- 
process, nature has no “norms,” whether of monogamy or anything 
else, nor any “equilibrium” of acts and practices. And any specu- 
lation as to a freedom sought without regard to the existing envi- 
ronment finds, in the words of Professor Dewey, ‘“‘a terminus in 
chaos.” 

CONDUCT NECESSARILY SOCIAL 

We may conclude, therefore, that alongside the stream of bio- 
logical heredity, with its continuous flow of germ plasm endowing 
men and women with aptitudes, lines of teachability, and with in- 
stinctive impulses® runs the necessary and supplementing stream 
of social inheritance, or social life, which, through communication 
and suggestion and through the various special forms of social con- 
trol,°* molds the behavior of men and determines their acts and 
practices. 

Fitted out biologically with capacities and impulses to com- 
municate, to be sociable, sympathetic, responsive, appreciative, 

” Cf. ibid., pp. 132 ff. 

© Cf. ibid., pp. 89 ff. 

“ Havelock Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society, p. 216. 

Op. cit., p. 167. 

“Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 19 ff., 29 ff., etc. 


“Cf. E. A. Ross, Social Control, a Survey of the Foundations of Order, esp. 
Part II. 
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and so on,® the human offspring is born into family life. His first 
reactions and expressions, accordingly, take place in a group situa- 
tion. The family home, where, as a matter of fact, social life js 
most intimate, complete, and effective, is the only place where the 
child can thrive physically and mentally.® It is here, in face-to- 
face association and co-operation, that the individual acquires his 
fundamental attitudes, his life-long sentiments and interests, and 
the host of primary habits or fundamental ways of doing things.” 

Indeed, man’s very human nature, so important as a basis in 
all his conduct, can only here have its genesis. In these primary 
groups of the family, the playground, and the neighborhood, some- 
what alike in all societies, says Professor Cooley, “human nature 
comes into existence. Man does not have it at birth; he cannot 
acquire it except through fellowship, and it decays in isolation.”” 
“Human nature,” he continues, “is not something existing sepa- 
rately in the individual, but a group-nature, or primary phase of 
society, a relatively simple and general condition of the social 

The primary ideals of human living, such as the ideals of truth, 
service, loyalty, lawfulness, freedom, moral unity, and so on— 
without which, what can sex conduct be?—find their original 
source and ever continued renewal in primary group life. And the 
typical characteristics of human nature so fundamental in human 
life, such as affection, ambition, vanity, resentment, are inconceiv- 
able apart from life with others.” “A congenial family life,” Pro- 
fessor Cooley points out, “is the immemorial type of moral unity, 

* Cf. esp. E. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology (1921 ed.), pp. 
218 ff. 

“ Cf., among others, Henry D. Chapin, in Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., LXIV 
(January 2, 1915), No. 1; Edward T. Devine, The Normal Life, pp. 66 ff. Conclu- 
sions of the White House Conference of 1909, and of the Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ence of 1919 on child-welfare standards. 

* Cf. Charles A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, chap. vii. 

* Social Organization, p. 30; see also Human Nature and The Social Order, pp. 
31 ff. 

® Social Organization, pp. 29-30. Italics in the original. 

” Cf. C. H. Cooley, op. cit., p. 30. 
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and source of many of the terms—such as, brotherhood, kindness, 
and the like—which describe it. The members become merged by 
intimate association into a whole, wherein each age and sex partici- 
pates in its own way. Each lives in imaginative contact with the 
minds of the others, and finds in them the dwelling-place of his so- 
cial self, of his affections, ambitions, resentments, and standards of 
right and wrong. Without uniformity there is yet unity, a free, 
pleasant, wholesome, fruitful common life.” 

Whether individuals are conscious of it or not, the fact is that 
their reference to self,”* their anticipations, sentiments, attitudes, 
as well as their actual acts and practices, have each a double aspect, 
purporting both social and individual life. A man’s whole conduct, 
indeed, can be seen as the result of group influences, either of direct 
suggestion, social interstimulation, and co-operation, or, no less 
truly, as a phase of the social process, as molded and controlled 
through memories of group standards and ideals inculcated, of acts 
previously approved, of sentiments and attitudes built up. 

Always and necessarily individuals are guided in one way or 
another by the activities of others, by social ties and personal rela- 
tions affording each other a source of renewed radiation and psy- 
chic reinforcement. Thus, as Professor J. M. Baldwin puts it, 
“Man is always in his greatest part also someone else 
When he acts quite privately, it is with a boomerang in his hand; 
and every use he makes of this weapon leaves its indelible impres- 
sion both upon the other and upon him.”* 

This conclusion, namely, that man’s mental life is completely, 
inherently, and unavoidably social, that while individuals depend 
upon biological heredity for capacity they must get conduct from 
society, does not, however, it is clear, deny the specifically individ- 
ual aspect in human conduct. It only denies that the “naturally” 
biological is self-sufficient, or that conduct can ever be, whether in 
its content or effects, individual alone. 

" Ibid., p. 34. 

“Ci. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, chaps. v. and vi. 

" Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, pp. 87-88. 
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Man’s mental life and sex conduct is inherently social, even 
though acts and practices, in a sense, issue immediately from per- 
sons, and though each person does in a way form a unique organi- 
zation of life, unique both in the germ plasm,™ and in the “number, 
variety, and quality of social contacts.” It is quite true that an 
individual’s fund of knowledge, his specific developmental experi- 
ences, and conduct can never be identical with that of his fellows. 
The quality of his personal expressions, of his outlooks, of his atti- 
tudes, and so on is, in a way, his own. In democratic and more en- 
lightened civilized life, moreover, with its stress upon the higher 
principle of unity oi underlying meaning rather than mere outward 
conformity of acts and practices” as its basic form of social organi- 
zation, men and women are infinitely more than mere “chips of the 
block.” In fact, nowhere are they mere “pieces of society,” nor do 
they ever altogether mechanically accept, or blindly follow, group 


ways. 

However, to perceive that modern life is relinquishing the uni- 
form solidarity attributed to primitive life,’’ and that the present 
tendency is toward an increased amount of individual choice and 


rational control rather than mere acceptance and external author- 
ity, should not obscure the fact of its inevitable social nature and 
its fundamentally collective working. Individual organizations of 
life, no matter how desirable, are still but participating phases in a 
total common situation. No individual can, after all, be conceived 
in his sexual conduct as a separable independent agent. Nor are his 
acts and practices ever without social effects upon the general hu- 
man life. 

Indeed, the more human, as distinguished from merely animal 
or sensuous, individuals’ acts and practices are, the more, that is 


™ Cf. T. H. Morgan, A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, chap. ii. 

*™ Cf. E. S. Bogardus, “Man’s Margin of Uniqueness,” Jour. Applied Sociol, 
XVII, No. 4, 207. 

* Cf. A. H. Lloyd, Amer. Jour. Sociol., VIII, 337-59. 


™ Cf., however, John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 103 ff.; also 
“Interpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychol. Rev., IX, 221, 223 ff. 
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to say, that they are the conduct of personality with its characteris- 
tic mental conditions and functions, the more mutually interde- 
pendent and reciprocating they must be. For without socially ac- 
quired, vigorous imaginations, the appropriation of a group’s 
cumulatively built-up fund of ideas and ideals, without the common 
moral sustenances and encouragements in social group life,”* with- 
out the mutual disciplining and co-operative reinforcements in a 
common life, men can have no personalities” nor any conduct. 


= C. H. Cooley, op. cit., p. 389. 
* Cf. Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, esp. p. 70. 


[To be continued] 
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WHAT ARE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY? 


I. W. HOWERTH 
Colorado State Teachers’ College 


ABSTRACT 


It seems that a satisfactory answer to the question, “What is a sociological 
principle?” should be found in the dictionary or in sociological treatises. But it is 
not. Most sociologists have overlooked the question. We need an answer, clear and 
definite. It is here suggested that sociological principles, in the most fundamental 
sense, are exactly similar in character to mechanical principles; they explain natural 
processes. Such principles must be carefully distinguished from social laws, which 
describe but do not explain. Lester F. Ward appears to be the only sociologist who 
has thus conceived principles of sociology. There are, however, two kinds of princi- 
ples that may be called sociological. They are, first, general truths about society 
that enable the sociologist to discover other and more recondite social truths; they 
are, in a sense, methodological. Secondly, they are fundamental truths that definite- 
ly explain how nature produces social changes. They are the modi operandi of the 
social forces in the field of natural social phenomena. The latter are the more im- 
portant, since they give the clue to social control and a basis of hope for future 
social self-direction. 


A principle, in one way of looking at it, is anything which, ac- 
cording to accepted usage, we have agreed to call by that name. 
From this point of view it should be easy to ascertain just what a 
principle is; we have only to consult the dictionary. 

Turning, then, to the Century Dictionary, I find seven distinct 
and more or less independent definitions of the word “principle.” 
It is (1) a beginning or commencement; (2) a cause, in the widest 
sense; (3) an original faculty or endowment; (4) a truth which is 
evident and general; (5) that which is professed or accepted as a 
law of conduct or a rule of action; (6) a component part; and (7) 
a law of nature, or a general property of matter. 

Now which, if any, of these definitions is, or are, or should be, 
applicable in the field of sociology? Hardly the first, second, third, 
fifth, or sixth. These may define certain things properly regarded 
as principles, but a principle of sociology, in any significant sense, 
could hardly be regarded as adequately described by any of them. 
According to the fourth definition, a principle is a general truth, 
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and the word is often so used, but a law is also a general truth. Is 
there, then, no difference between a principle and a law? It would 
appear that the dictionary does not recognize any difference, for 
in the seventh definition, “principle” is defined as a law of nature. 
But surely in sociology the terms are not synonymous, and if they 
were so in common usage, it would be desirable to create a dis- 
tinction for sociological and for general scientific purposes. In our 
quest, then, for the essential nature of a sociological principle we 
do not get much help from the dictionary. 

Perhaps we shall have better luck if we lay aside the diction- 
ary and examine the use of the word “principle” among sociologists 
themselves. What, then, is a sociological principle according to the 
present usage of the expression in the science of sociology? Natur- 
ally, our first resort for an answer is to the books on sociology 
carrying the word “principles” in their titles. 

On casually glancing over my library I observe four treatises 
entitled Principles of Sociology. They are those of Spencer, Ross, 
Giddings, and Bushee. There may be others. I note one bearing 
the title Principles of Educational Sociology, and another entitled 
An Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. Here, then, it 
would seem, we should be able to find just what we are after. Let 
us glance at some of these works to see if we can ascertain from 
them what a principle is. 

Well, I turn first to Spencer’s three volumes on the Principles 
of Sociology. Somewhat to my surprise, the word “principle” is 
not in the index. In Giddings’ and Bushee’s texts, ditto. Giddings, 
however, says in his Preface, “There are principles of sociology, 
and they admit of logical organization,” and describes his own 
book as “an attempt to combine the principles of sociology in a 
coherent theory.” But he nowhere tells us what a sociological 
principle is. Ross, I observe, has not included the word “principle” 
in his index either, but this is evidently in the nature of an over- 
sight, for, as most of my readers will know, Ross devotes sixty- 
three of his seven hundred pages, less than one-tenth, to a presen- 
tation and discussion of sociological principles. Sociological Prin- 
ciples is, indeed, the title of the fifth division of his book. He 
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names four such principles—the principles of anticipation, simu- 
lation, individualization, and balance; but he nowhere defines a 
principle. We are assumed to know, or we are left to infer, what 
principles are from the samples he lays before us. Fishing in these 
waters turns out to be almost as discouraging, so far as our pur- 
pose is concerned, as was our angling in the dictionary. In both 
cases we get practically “a dry haul.” 

My own view is that the concept “principle,” and the prin- 
ciples of sociology are altogether too important to be thus neg- 
lected or taken for granted in sociological exposition. From the 
viewpoint of the possible modification of human behavior and the 
consequent future direction of social evolution social or sociologi- 
cal principles are, I think, just the most important things with 
which sociology may be and should be concerned. I propose, there- 
fore, to present another conception of a principle in the socio- 
logical sense. Whether it is the correct conception, or the most 
helpful, the reader himself may determine. 

I begin by asking the reader, What would you understand by 
“principle” if I should address you in regard to the principle of a 


given mechanism, say, a steam engine? Would you not think at 
once of the expansion of steam in the cylinder, that is to say, of 
the particular mode or manner in which a steam engine operates? 
You would understand, I think, that I was talking about how i 


moves. 

Again, if I should declare that I had succeeded in moving a 
heavy weight, heavier than a man could lift, would you not ask, if 
you were curious about the matter, What principle did you employ 
in moving the weight? And you would expect to hear that I had 
employed the principle of the lever or the pulley, or the inclined 
plane, or some other well-known “mechanical principle.” A me- 
chanical principle is generally understood, I think, as the modus 
operandi of a mechanical operation. It is an explanation of how 
the movement takes place. 

Now, I believe that biological, psychological, and sociological 
principles are exactly of the same nature—they explain the move- 
ments and operations of nature in the realms of the corresponding 
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natural phenomena. In biology, for instance, natural selection is a 
true principle; it explains, in part, the process of organic evolu- 
tion. When we discover, if we ever do, the “principle” of varia- 
tion, that is, when we find out how natural variations in living 
things are produced, the explanation of the whole process of or- 
ganic evolution will practically be complete. 

Now, as I see it, the prime objective of the science of sociology 
is the discovery of the principles operative in the social mechan- 
ism. It is to find out just how social movements are initiated and 
carried on by nature. That is really the great sociological question, 
for if we can ascertain just how nature produces, or induces, social 
change, we shall then have the secret of producing desirable 
changes in social phenomena through artificial effort. That is to 
say, we Shall be able to control and direct social evolution. 

If I have correctly suggested the nature of a principle, we 
should now be able to see clearly that it is not the same as a law, 
and to perceive the respect in which a law and a principle differ 
from each other. A law is a mere formula expressing the observed 
constancy or uniformity in action in a special field of phenomena, 
the mere sequence or coexistence of certain events as observed by 
man. It is supposed to express a general truth, as it does if it is a 
correct formula; but it explains nothing. When we have dis- 
covered a social law, for instance, expressing a uniformity of <co- 
existences or sequences in a given area of social phenomena, we 
have achieved an important object, but our task is not yet com- 
plete. We must go a step farther; we must endeavor to find out 
how the change takes place. That is, we must find out the operat- 
ing principle. We are then, and not until then, ready to exert the 
most effective artificial control over the given change. In efforts 
to control we must observe the law, if we would be effective; that 
is, we must act within the limitations imposed by it, but the secret 
of control in a given case is not a knowledge of the law, but a 
knowledge of the corresponding natural principle. 

To be specific, then, a scientific principle is a modus operandi 
of nature in the production of phenomenal change, and a socio- 
logical principle is the modus operandi of nature in the produc- 
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tion of any particular natural change in the realm of social phe- 
nomena. 

If we regard nature as objective, we may say, then, that so- 
ciological principles exist and are operating in nature independ- 
ently of any conscious interference or direction by man. They are 
there as a natural coefficient, so to speak, of every social move- 
ment. The function of sociological science, viewing that science 
from the standpoint of social betterment, is to reveal these prin- 
ciples. First of all, it may concern itself with the laws of social 
change, but, having discovered these, it should go on, as I said 
before, to ascertain the principles involved. The importance of 
these principles, from the standpoint of intelligence, lies in the 
fact that a knowledge of them is essential to the most effective 
social control; and social control, that is, social self-direction, | 
think we must agree, is the ultimate purpose of sociology. 

Now, let us turn back to the four sociological principles an- 
nounced by Professor Ross, and see whether, or to what extent, 
they conform to our definition. His first principle he calls the 
“principle of anticipation.” It is stated as follows: 

Any established and known policy, whether of government, of a corporate 
body, or of an individual, which affects people favorably or unfavorably ac- 
cording to their present conduct, will come to be anticipated and will result in 
modifying behavior. Favorable action will call forth more of the conduct, 
condition, or type of character favored, while adverse action will tend to re- 
press it. 

Now it will be observed that Professor Ross here expresses a 
general truth relative to human beings, through the observance of 
which we may modify human behavior. That is a helpful idea, 
and there is no objection, as I see it, to calling it a principle, 
although he does not go quite deeply enough to expose a prin- 
ciple in the exact sense of the word; he does not explain how 
anticipations are effected. If he had gone deeper he would have 
struck, I think, upon a psychological principle, but in sociology it 
is perhaps only necessary to “hook up” with the principles of the 
underlying sciences. If this principle is only a law, there should 
be nothing surprising in the admission of its practical value, for 
laws are also helps to action. The helpfulness of a law without a 
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knowledge of the underlying principle is exemplified in the case of 
gravitation. We know the law, approximately, at least, but we 
have not as yet ascertained the principle. We profit from the law 
by its observation, we take it into account. But from a knowledge 
of the principle we should profit by control. In the case of forced 
observance of a law it is ourselves, rather than the phenomena, 
that is the subject of control. 

The second principle mentioned by Professor Ross is merely 
named; it is not formulated. He calls it the “principle of simula- 
tion.” Perhaps it might be fairly stated as “‘the native disposition 
of all men to simulate individual traits and types of action of a 
particular kind.” So stated it also is a law. If it were a true prin- 
ciple it would show how simulation is effected in natural social 
phenomena. The fundamental principle here is also psychological. 
But, for the reasons suggested, I raise no objection to calling 
simulation, or imitation, a principle of sociology. 

The third principle Professor Ross calls “individualization.” 
It is not expressly formulated, but it appears to be nothing more 
than the assertion that the common practice of lumping should be 
discarded, and more play should be given to individuality. This 
is undoubtedly a truth, and a valuable one. It is an injunction 
that should be heeded by all who are seeking to promote the ad- 
vancement of society or to eliminate evil conditions, but it should 
hardly be called a principle. At least, it is not a principle in the 
sense we have ascribed to the term. 

The last of the principles announced by Professor Ross is 
“the principle of balance.” It is formulated as follows: “In the 
guidance of society, each social element should share according to 
the intelligence and public spirit of its members, and none should 
dominate.” 

This, to be sure, is a practical observation, but I do not see 
that this statement of a more or less obvious fact is a sociological 
principle in any specifically significant or fundamental sense. If, 
for instance, I should say that the load or strain of an engine 
should be proportionately distributed among its parts with due re- 
gard to their strength, I doubt whether anyone would be disposed 
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to identify the statement with the disclosure of a true mechanical 
principle. Professor Ross’s “principles” then, are, to say the least, 
somewhat confused and confusing. They are not all turned out of 


the same lathe. 

On submitting the foregoing to Professor Ross for his com- 
ment, he wrote me, and on request granted me permission to pub- 
lish, the following statement: 

As regards the manuscript which I return herewith I will say that it ex. 
emplifies Ward’s conception of “sociological principle,” and that I have never 
been able to work that conception, although I was perfectly familiar with it 
from his books and from our conversations. His conception of principle is 
valid in the field of mechanics certainly, but I have yet to see it happily illus. 
trated in the field of sociology. Accordingly, I had to arrive at my own notion 
of a sociological principle. With me the term came to mean (1) a truth ofa 
general character susceptible of being verified in many social fields; (2) it is 
not self-evident, but recondite, arrived at only by extensive observation and 
reflection—a key to locked doors; (3) the application of the principle in par- 
ticular situations makes a great difference in the line of action men will take. 
My principle of anticipation is a perfect specimen of what I think a true so- 
ciological principle is, but it does not square with the Wardian conception. 


Let us now see what the Wardian conception of a principle is. 
Turning to his Pure Sociology (pp. 169-70), I find, 

A law is the general expression of the natural sequence of uniform phe- 
nomena. It states the fact that certain phenomena uniformly take place ina 
certain way. It takes no account of cause, but only of the order of events. A 
principle, on the contrary, deals wholly with the cause, or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, with the manner. It is the modus operandi. It has to do with the 
means or instrument by which the effects are produced. It is essentially an 
ablative conception. As principles deal with causes they must deal with 
forces. Gravitation, for example, is a force, but it operates in a regular way 
which we call the law of gravitation. Its various applications are principles ot 
utilize principles. Thus, the weight of water is a force, but the different kinds 
of water wheels act on so many different principles—overshot, undershot, flut- 
ter, turbine, etc. The turbine wheel, for example, acts on the principle of re 
action according to Newton’s third law of motion, that action and reaction art 
equal and opposite. Other applications of the law of gravitation are those of 
weights, the balance, the pendulum, etc., all of which involve different princ- 
ples. Water and steam expand by heat according to a certain law. This ex 
pansion of steam is a force which has been utilized by means of a number of 
mechanical principles—the piston, the cut-off, the governor, etc. 
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Again, evolution is a law, or takes place according to a law, the phenom- 
ena succeeding each other in a definite order of sequence. We observe the 
successive phenomena, and from them deduce or formulate the law. But nat- 
yral selection is a principle. It teaches how the effects thus observed are pro- 
duced. Malthus’ great book, the Principles of Population, was correctly 
named, and the principle is there fully explained. So the expression which I 
prefer to others of the same import, viz., the “principle of advantage,” con- 
forms to this definition and applies wherever there can be an advantage, i.e., 
to all sentient things. Creative synthesis is a principle of far-reaching appli- 
cation in both the inorganic and organic worlds, and each of the synthetic cre- 
ations of nature passed in review in chapter v was brought about under the 
operation of this principle. All the products of natural genesis involve appro- 
priate principles. 

A law cannot explain anything, but must itself be explained. Principles 
alone explain. The law of gravitation is as yet unexplained. No principle has 
been found that explains it to the satisfaction of physicists. The world is 
therefore never satisfied with laws. It demands principles. The positivists 
may affect to dispense with causes and be content with mere observed suc- 
cession, but the mind will never be at rest until the principle according to 
which that succession goes on is discovered and the phenomena are thereby 
really explained. 


From the foregoing it is clear that Ward regarded a soci- 
ological principle as exactly the same in character as a mechanical 
principle—both explain processes and facilitate control. Both are 
in a sense general truths, but truths of a particular kind, namely, 
truths that are applicable not merely in discovering other truths, 
but in directing change. 

In a letter to his translator, Mrs. I. O. Unger, of Chicago, 
dated December 9, 1907, and which I am permitted to quote, Pro- 
fessor Ward threw further light on his conception of a sociological 
principle. In this letter he says: 


You must not expect that everybody will make the sharp distinction be- 
tween a law and a principle that I do in Applied Sociology. Your quotation 
from my address on “Neo-Darwinism” shows that I have not done so myself. 
Both words are used in a very loose way as practically synonymous and ex- 
pressing either of the two ideas. But you see the difference, of course. A 
law does not explain, but must be explained. A principle always explains. It 
tells how. 


And then, going on to speak of Gumplowicz’ principle of race 
struggle, he says, 
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He showed what it was. I sometimes call it “social evolution through the 
struggles of races,” and compare it to organic evolution through the struggle 
for existence. But it is to be compared to natural selection, which explains 
how social evolution takes place. It comes much nearer to the principle of 
recompounding in chemistry. The groups come together by force. A struggle 
follows. One is subjugated. The two remain in a desperate grapple. But time 
converts this forced propinquity into a state of toleration, a modus vivendi. 
Then, by a long series of steps, the two races are “amalgamated,” then “assimi- 
lated,” and out of it comes the state, the nation, and a mew people, different 
from either of the original conflicting groups, raised on a high plane, and so- 
cially evolved. The only name I have ever given to it is social synergy, but it 
then falls clearly under the broader principle of cosmic synergy, which is a 
principle of the universe. The new people is a creation, and thus creative syn- 
thesis is an essential part of it. That may be called a principle, too, but it is 
rather a process. 

You can now see how perfectly Gumplowicz’ principle conforms to my 
definition of a principle in Applied Sociology. It shows just how society 
evolves. The principle you quote from him, of the subjection and utilization 
by one race of another, is only the first step in the race struggle. It is hardly 
a principle. The principle applies after the conquest. It is intensive and causes 
the blending of the two groups. Of course, the conquest is the essential con- 
dition to its operation. 

The organic struggle for existence is entirely different from the race 
struggle. The biological and the sociological principles and processes are en- 
tirely different. They only agree in their function: organic and social evolu- 
tion, respectively. 

Sociologists are in wild confusion over the whole subject. 

Professor Ward, then, it is obvious, at least believed himself 
quite clear in his conception of a sociological principle. He thought 
it explained a social process, and the explanation being provided, 
the process could be socially controlled. He illustrates it, par- 
ticularly in the field of sociology, in the case of the principle of the 
conflict of races. 

Now, in the conflict of races it appears to me that at least two 
principles are, or may be, displayed. They are the principles of 
natural selection and the principle of cross-fertilization. If the 
conflict results in the complete extinction of one of the conflicting 
groups, which of course rarely happens, then natural selection is 
the predominant principle. If, on the other hand, the outcome is 
conquest and subjugation, then the principle of cross-fertilization 
becomes the prevailing one. 
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This latter principle of cross-fertilization of cultures is, in my 
judgment, a fine example of a sociological principle as illustrative 
both of the nature of such principles and their significance in so- 
ciology, and in the social art of social self-direction. First we 
study natural social evolution to see how it takes place, how nature 
brings about social change. That is pure sociology. We discover 
that nature brings it about, in one way, through the conflict of 
social groups and the survival of the fittest. Now we know how it 
is done, and we can do it ourselves. But, obviously, if we should 
utilize this principle, it would mean enormous waste. We should 
kill off an entire group for perhaps a small increment of superiority 
represented by the surviving group. But when we find that nature 
brings about social progress also by the intermingling of cultures, 
and that this intermingling is achieved in many ways, we may 
then bring the same thing to pass by that way which to us seems 
most economical. In either case a knowledge of the principle is 
equivalent to the power to control. As Comte said, Science, d’ou 
prévoyance; prévoyance, d’ou action. 

Without insistence on overpreciseness, may we not say that 
there are really two kinds of principles that may not improperly 
be called principles of sociology? (Sometimes they may be two 
aspects of the same principle.) First, there are the fundamental 
truths about society that serve the sociologist primarily in the dis- 
covery of additional social truths, and so in building up the body 
of knowledge that has come to be known as the science of so- 
ciety—‘‘keys to unlock doors,” as Professor Ross has said. These 
are primarily of scientific concern. They may be “organized and 
combined into a coherent whole.” Science, from one point of view, 
is itself an art. It is the art of discovering truth. As such it is in- 
terested in the formulation of laws and the statement of funda- 
mental truths (principles) that enable it to penetrate farther into 
regions of the unknown. Such principles are used by the scientist 
in laying down the foundations and constructing the framework 
of his scientific structure. Sociological principles from this view- 
point are of primary importance to the sociologist as such. They 
enable him to practice with increasing success the art of ascertain- 
ing sociological truth. They may properly be called principles of 
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the science of sociology, the aim being scientific discovery through 
scientific organization and synthesis. 

Secondly, there are fundamental truths about society that def- 
initely explain social processes. These are important, not so much, 
perhaps, from the viewpoint of sociological science—although they 
may be that, too—as from that of possible social control or direc- 
tion. They are for the service of the social art, for which so- 
ciological science exists. They are in a sense the ultima Thule of 
sociological exploration. Their discovery finishes the task of the 
sociologist as providing explanations of the social process and 
modes of intelligent social action for the use of those who would 
undertake to modify social evolution in the interest of social bet- 
terment, that is, in social direction and social self-direction, which, 
again, is the final object of sociology, though it lies outside of the 
science itself. It is this identity of those truths with the finalities 
of sociological investigation, and their character as prerequisites 
of successful social control, that make this class of sociological 
principles of supreme importance. They are principles of soci- 
ology and, at the same time, principles of social change. 

We see, then, in conclusion, that there is confusion among 
sociologists in the use of the term “principle”; that sociological 
principles, in a comprehensive sense, are general and fundamental 
truths applicable (1) in scientific procedure, and (2) in social 
procedure. But in the final and most meaningful and helpful sig- 
nificance of the expression, particularly from the viewpoint of 
action, they are the modes of operation employed by nature in 
the initiation and continuance of the various changes observable 
in the realm of natural social phenomena. Such changes may al- 
ways be expressed in terms of law. A knowledge of the laws of 
social change is of practical value, since in successful social direc- 
tion we must act in conformity with them. But behind each lav, 
and explaining it, is a corresponding principle. This principle, 
when discovered, may be effectively employed in the great art of 
social direction, which may, in time, become social self-direction. 
Such being the case, the discovery of this kind of sociological 
principles is the fundamental and ultimate object of the scientific 
study of society. 
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STUDIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


VI. THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND OF A FUNDAMENTALIST 
GROUP 


HEINRICH HERMAN MAURER 
Lewis Institute 


ABSTRACT 


The categories of the spiritual man serve to define the social situation between 
the group and the outgroup. The evaluative emphasis of theology upon “rational- 
ism,” the rational medium of out-groups, neutralizes the drift toward a new social 
synthesis. The process is illustrated in a set of attitudes of a group toward Calvin- 
ists, Methodists, Masons, which groups, by presenting new social objects, gave rise in 
American society to a new self-consciousness, a new consciousness of kind. 


“Something there is that does not love a wall,” but the farmer 
is apt to suspect behind that something “just varmint.”” Where he 
meets it as a social attitude, he is prone to rationalize the thing as 
coming from the “natural man.” Because, for the farmer, good 
fences make good neighbors; the good neighbor minds his fences, 
and the good Christian prompts him with the bowlders of his the- 
ology. 

The present writer has attempted to describe the individual- 
ism, the socialism of a particular type of American in terms of his 
fences, so to speak. Before proceeding to relate those fences to the 
pattern of a historical religion, he would now stop to consider some 
of the elements in the social situation which religion was here called 
to define, to rationalize and endow with feeling; the social attitudes 
which it was called upon to sanction. A want for fencing must be 
related to the moving of so much barren rock.* 


*The author has felt encouraged in his mode of procedure by reading Willey 
and Willey, “The Conditioned Response and the Consciousness of Kind,” in Amer. 
Jour. Sociol., XXX, 1; C. F. Bartlett, “Group Organization and Social Behavior,” 
in Int. Jour. Ethics, XXXV, 4, see esp. p. 356; also G. H. Mead, “The Genesis of 
Self and Social Control,” ibid., Vol. XXXV, esp. pp. 254-61, 276. His general hy- 
pothesis is still Simmel, Philosophie des Geldes (1907), p..viii; his specific starting- 
point, Simmel. Soziologie (1922), p. 318: “Die Structur der objectiven gesellschaft- 
lichen Gebilde gibt . . . . die Méglichkeit die Singularitaét des Subjects zu consta- 
tieren oder auszudriicken.” 
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The dominating element in the situation of our immigrant cul- 
ture group is on the objective side, the element of change. The old- 
est rational medium for meeting change in its most startling form 
is religion. The valuation of change, then, any new situation and 
every new element therein, can hardly escape the implications of 
the hypothesis concerning change upon which the categories of the- 
ology are based. If it is granted that the particular creed under ob- 
servation entails still the sublimation of a static universe and con- 
ceives the process of soul conservation in terms of identity and con- 
tinuity, it stands to reason that the situation must be dominated, on 
the subjective side, by the element of fear. We shall relate the ele- 
ments of change on the objective side of the situation to the element 
of fear on the other, and then proceed to show how this fear, ration- 
alized into social fear, affected the social process in America. We 
continue to assume that thus we are analyzing the function of reli- 
gion in conditioning an ego, a socius, a “consciousness of kind.” 

Nothing would be easier than an account of the causes for fear 
in the situation of our immigrant group; from the dangers of water 
and wilderness to the risks of a functional type in an environment 
to which he was not adjusted. Problematic indeed must seem the 
survival of a products-economy mind confronted with a money- 
economy system of valuation. Desperate the case of a group with 
what must seem to be essentially the technique of a noncompetitive 
society in a world where to the victor belonged the spoils; with a 
mind set for continuous performance facing suddenly a dynamic 
situation. The relative rationalism of aping, adapted to a static sit- 
uation, faced suddenly conditions where tinkering was in order. 

The German Lutheran, we may indeed say, found much con- 
spiring against his survival. Not only was the spirit of his time 

? Absolutely no conclusions are warranted from this as to the function of reli- 
gion elsewhere and in general. The decisive element is the social situation, and reli- 
gion is just as resourceful in sanctions for the putting on of “the new man.” The 
history of the category “regeneration” is a case in point: the logic of baptism, re- 
generatio, renascimento, has shaped the attitude toward the Renaissance. It de- 
scribes an entirely different evaluative emphasis of religion on the “natural man” and 
on “natural law” and a different relation of the same to the “spiritual man” and 


to the law of God. It also accounts in American history for the attitudes attached to 
the category “progress” by other religious and culture groups. 
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against him, his way of thinking, his group life, but in his creed and 
church he found here powerful rivals. He was, indeed, in the dis- 
persion, in a minority everywhere, even in his church. His very 
language turned against him, for if it preserved him, it also stifled 
and mummified. In his American offspring he faced daily the prob- 
lem of identity and continuity; with every child that he reared he 
brought on his own oblivion, for it must only swell the growing 
majority of those that understood him not. If anywhere, the soci- 
ological effectiveness of the question, “What must I do to be 
saved?” will be observable here. 

The implication of change to the group is its assimilation; as- 
similation of a type to which its own hypothesis denies survival fit- 
ness in religion, and one which it dislikes in life. The conflict situ- 
ation is thus necessarily endowed with much fear for body and soul, 
and the result is startling. For the sociology of conflict and the 
logic of religion combined to produce much momentum. Because 
the majority was identified with change, and with the relative ra- 
tionalism of the Calvinistic creeds, our minority became tradition- 
alism personified. But it did not merely stand pat. It went back to 
seventeenth-century ground to choose a focthold, it leaned strongly 
toward the sixteenth century, and sometimes fell over backward 
into the fifteenth and beyond. The demand for assimilation was 
met with alienation and estrangement. 

Since the rational medium in the conflict is also a medium of so- 
cial choices, the polarity of its categories entails of necessity the 
proposition that “he who is not for me is against me.” Regardless, 
then, of the priority of the fear of—or the fear for—or even the 
actual objective ground for either, once the one or the other is 
aroused, the whole new situation is automatically defined. It is de- 
fined in terms of an earlier situation of which our categories are but 
symbols, and from which they have their meaning. In other words, 
granted that something within our group or without has mobilized 
the behavior mechanism, touched off the alarm system entailed in 
religion and theology for warding off fear, the whole scenery is il- 
luminated as by magic. Whatever his real intentions or merit, he 
who by that light is banned beyond the charmed circle of the be- 
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loved community will find himself at the wrong end of the terrific 
ordnance of those categories, and get caught in its barrage. We 
shall look closer at the hapless stranger and find—Americanism 
itself. 

That the theology of the group gives no quarter we know: in 
the presence of the world and the devil there can be only eternal 
watchfulness for the one and unconditional surrender for the other, 
But the whole evaluative emphasis of the sixteenth century need 
not have been carried over into the nineteenth if it had not been for 
some elements of danger in the situation itself. 

On the ocean and in the wilderness the steeple which had 
marked the ancestral burial ground had given way to strange 
sights. In the village back home there had been “a time for every- 
thing,” but here life itself knew no appointed order, and the awful 
judgment seemed ever present. Death, as it lost the decorum of the 
customary village funeral, was shocking; so were people who were 
as callous in meeting it as it had been casual in coming. For if it 
seemed less familiar it did come not less often. Some vessels never 
reached their destination, and were never heard of again. The yel- 
low fever was at home in New Orleans and the cholera well known 
at St. Louis. As it was, the natural mortality among the pioneers 
was still enormous in the forties. Thus the stern law of nature 
which the immigrant came to know at the outset was not so very 
different from Luther’s law of nature, according to which suffering 
is the privilege of man. The very realism of the peasant made 
Luther’s terrific hypothesis seem a more rational proposition than 
the pleasing mythology of nature’s God and his law, about which 
the rationalists had so much to say. For a more cheerful religion 
there was no immediate need. 

Nor was the new theory of the saving grace of reason, the hy- 
pothesis of a universal common sense, convincing, for it was still 
a far cry to the brotherhood of man. Instead there were Neuldnder 
and Seelenverkdufer, immigrant runners and landsharks and 
shrewd traders; there were sometimes Indians, and always lawyers 
and politicians. It certainly was not safe to extend the Treu und 
Glauben of the neighborhood to strangers, even if they were Chris- 
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tians, and as to “going to law before the unjust,” their law was not 
Recht. 

The world destroyed even as it tempted with compromise, for 
what was, then, right and wrong, and what was sin? “Moderate 
interest,” it whispered, “is not sin.” “Nor is moderate adultery, 
then,” said the Lutherans. 

In the eyes of these pious immigrants, the world was a great 
harlot indeed. It dissolved the charmed old permanent unions, it 
broke up the closed social circles with their neighborhood ethics. 
As a Reigen of opportunity it presented itself instead, a rapid suc- 
cession of situations, of deals between strangers matching wits. 
The old mutualism of interest gave way to the reward of smartness 
on the one hand and to Schaden und Spott on the other. For even 
the public, looking on, crowned now “success” with honor where it 
had cried down pride with Schande. It was the dance of death of 
the old Sittlichkeit. 

Our immigrant looked on in bewilderment and fear. Born in 
most stable wedlock, the venerable medieval principle of union, 
cradled in a fellowship, apprenticed in a neighborhood, he had 
worked for neighbors and with neighbors all his life. Confirmed 
into the commonalty and fellowship (Gemeinschaft) by his creed, 
and blessed in its faith by his church—what good could he see in 
this new principle of Gesellschaft, this new “society” with its idea 
of limited liability? How could he trust its offspring, this new 
Geselle who was but a mode of all the partnerships he knew? 

East and West are not supposed to meet, but the Middle Ages 
and the New Age certainly met in the Mississippi Valley in the 
fifties. For this is the crux of the matter of assimilation at that 
time in church and state; this the cause of alienation, not only be- 
tween native American and foreigner, but also between North and 
South. What made for irrepressible conflict was that different qual- 
ifications of terms of union were conditioned by different group 
types. 

This is the meaning of the conflict in our church in the fifties, 
as described, and it complicates the conflict between modernism 
and fundamentalism today: the Aybris between a tribal law and 
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the technique of a society with the majority principle of consensus, 
It is the meaning of the slogan, “no union without unity,” which 
has resounded in our fundamentalist group from 1840 to this day; 
a compromise threatened the integrity of the older and weaker 
group type. Because they consistently applied the “He who is not 
for me is against me,” our Feste Burgers felt the tragedy of com- 
promise as such in everything, from the attempt to apply the ma- 
jority principle to matters of faith to the attempt to legalize for the 
group a moderate interest. Obviously, if in either case they substi- 
tuted the convenience or will of a majority for faith and law, 
neither would henceforth be the same. The one would lose the ele- 
ment of law and the other that of good faith. But if they felt the 
tragedy they did not so see it. It was, and is, to them what Mr. 
Walther called it with Luther’s own relentless logic: moderate 
adultery. They knew, and know today, that their church would 
cease to be an institution and become a society, while they are not 
so sure whether the state might not also cease to be a state and be- 
come a theocracy, a church of a sort with a new synthetic “higher 
law.” 

But the mere existence of the societal type of individualism en- 
tailed for our own a disturbed equilibrium and a conflict which 
would stimulate an ego into readjustment between the within and 
without, and into a heightened activation of its elements of self- 
hood.* The very case logic of heterogeneous situations threatened 
old behavior patterns with temptation; their sanctions, with tinker- 
ing. They indicated at least the search for a new pragma of self- 
preservation. The old type ideal, hitherto an absolute, found itself 
cursed with the implications of social relativity. As an absolute, it 
could survive only if the within and the without remained related 
to the transcendental interest as before. 

Sociologically speaking, the change we have spoken of pre- 
sented itself objectively as a challenge not only to a hypothesis, but 
to a technique; not only to a function, but to an organism. A type 
form in the social organization of thinking itself was threatened 
with extinction. The real crux of the matter is not that anybody 


* Simmel, Soziologie, pp. 312 ff., 318-19. 
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wished our group ill, for nobody did; that anybody denied its hy- 
pothesis, for everybody asserted it as well in some form or other. 
It is that in a heterogeneous situation our group ego could not exist 
because the social substance of which it was a mode, its mind a 
function, was gone. 

That substance then, the homogeneous ideal group, would have 
to be restored so that the absolutism of its way of thinking might 
gain within what it had lost outside. It is thus that our theology be- 
comes identified with the social logic of our culture group. 

There were other elements in the situation in the nineteenth 
century in America, to be compounded with those of the sixteenth 
to arouse the dogs of fear, to recondition ancient habit-responses 
into new social attitudes, and to activate a new group will. For if 
it has been suggested that ruts of habit, as they trailed across the 
frontier, met divergent grooves, it might also be said that all 
grooves, all ruts of habit, tended to disappear. In a labyrinth of 
faint tracks they left a much-bewildered ego. Sometimes the call of 
the wild entailed a drunken reeling through the dismal prairie of 
human performance, uncharted as it was by the social vision, the 
telism of any culture group. Some people it threatened with a cer- 
tain degeneracy and reversion to type, with all its attendant dan- 
gers, terrors, and fears. Instead of becoming a “society,” our Ge- 
meinschaft might also stampede hither and thither as a bellowing 
“herd.” 

Some elements of danger are obvious. The ancient devils of 
“accidie and sloth” reappeared; so did the terror of doubt, the 
Zweifel of yore which Luther had barely banned, and also the 
lowly but ubiquitous Saufteufel, who, according to Luther himself, 
when among Germans, does not love a fence. Much “organic sym- 
pathy” did indeed go to waste at the wilderness bar, but for the 
family farm the result was often temperamental instability, domes- 
tic maladjustment, economic backsliding: a neglected home and a 
wretched homestead. Others, with their women and children, 
might also “get religion” in a fit of emotional despondency, with 
results but little less inadequate for the domestic methodism of the 
family farm. However well the performance was rationalized in 
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either case, it was functionally unequal to the demands of the eco- 
nomic situation. As a social technique for the behavioristic equili- 
bration to the job on hand of the boss, the mate, the father, the fel- 
low-servant, the neighborhood group, the parish, the Lutheran sys. 
tem was eminently effective. It was the indicated rational means to 
conserve the substance of our culture group. The situation required 
a technique of correction and guidance endowed with the strongest 
possible premiums on suggestibility and continuous performance, 
Otherwise the transition period would mean a degeneration of re- 
sponsibility and responsiveness: the emergence of a type which 
could neither lead nor be led.* 

The situation indicated a most positive religion and ethical ab- 
solutes. It helped to socialize the idea of fundamental law in its 
most elementary form, namely, that you cannot do what you please, 
The law of God became group law again here as elsewhere, in a 
very literal sense; upon a narrower circle it would bestow its ter- 
rors and its blessings. 

This, then, is the situation into which German Protestantism 
enters. But German Protestantism also pointed to the primary 


group as the indicated organ of survival when it socialized the re- 
sponsibility for salvation. For in the name of the “general priest- 
hood” Luther’s theology had canonized the old heathen Genossen- 
schaftsrecht. After this, faith means nothing if not group loyalty 
to a common law, whatever it may be. It may be bad policy, the 
law may be none too wise, but the minding thereof in terms of per- 


* Adequate documentation of the above observations cannot here be attempted. 
They are based not only on the religious literature of the group and of many other 
related groups, which are naturally biased, but also on that of others which are not, 
such as the Atlantische Studien, the Deutscher Pionier, and a number of newspapers 
of the whole German-American group. They are also documented in the pedagogical 
periodicals of the group. The process of degeneration of the Radicals, Liberals, and 
Latin farmers deserves special descriptive and analytical treatment. Compare the 
mores of the Germans in Ireland, with and without religious organization, in Wesley, 
Diary, IV, 168, 397; and Lecky, sth ed., II, 343-46; also German local communities 
in Missouri and elsewhere. In Perry County, for years no German went to gaol of 
was fined, with the result that some agencies of local government became superfluous 
or could not be continued for lack of funds. It should be remembered that this group 
is a church in the medieval sense, id est, more like a government than like a modem 


church. 
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sonal conduct between neighbors will be the essence of the spiritual 
man. Thus, Protestantism, by stripping the Pope of his qualifica- 
tion as the spiritual man par excellence, by endowing instead the 
community therewith, has socialized the essence of soul salvation. 
The element of infallibility was also inadvertently atomized with 
the saving grace of the corpus-church. With German-American 
Christians, as we have seen, it falls to the whole group within the 
limitations of a stewardship of the saving charism of the gospel as 
its organic law. With others it seems to be the privilege of ma- 
jorities.° 

Returning, then, to the special case under observation, we will 
recall that while Mr. Stefan did the unprecedented thing and broke 
the law of the group, Rev. Walther, by overworking the principle 
of precedent, found it.® 

So completely synonymous was salvation with continuity and 
identity for the group that the we-interest transcended time and 
space. With Luther our Feste Burghers identified themselves. The 
group rallied the closer around that leader, the farther it was geo- 
graphically from its population center. 

Some elements of Luther’s theology with which they identified 
themselves we have seen at work. Its decisive categories in this 
case are as follows: The kingdom of God to be related to, though 
not to be materialized in, “this world,” hence, Sittlichkeit, the es- 

*For Luther’s concept of the general priesthood see K. Holl, Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze, I (1921), 247, 269-70, 273-75; for Luther’s church concept, ibid., pp. 250, 
254-70, 203, 450; for Luther’s idea of justification, ibid., pp. 247-48; Luther’s idea 
of the spiritualis homo, ibid., p. 261. Luther did not constitute the social absolutism 
of the individual in the name of the general priesthood or the spiritualis homo; the 
function of either is contingent on the group weal and on its consent. See Luther, 
W. A., VIII, 248, 2 ff., 253, 34; also De Bab. Capt.: “Non licere quendam hac ipsa 
uti nisi consensu communitatis aut vocatione majoris.” With the Missouri group the 
relationship of the faithful and their gospel became equated to the legal form of the 
Treuhand which had such a large influence on the liquidation of the proprietary es- 
tate of, and usufructuary rights under, the old church. See A. Schulze, Stadtgemeinde 
und Kirche im Mittelalter, pp. 140, 142, in Festgabe fiir Rudolf Sohm, 1914. On 
Luther’s influence upon the crucial corpus concept in relation to society see Luther 


Meinecke, “Christliches Gemeinwesen und Christlicher Staat,” Hist. Zeitschrift, 
CXXI, I, 75 14, 21. 


* Ibid., pp. 425-26. 
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sence of Christliche Freiheit, and not law proper, a condition of its 
approximation. The idea of soul salvation was understood in terms 
of identity and continuity; the salvation concept itself, in terms of 
the functions of justification and atonement through its indicated 
organs. Those organs were a saving charism, namely, the Bible 
faith in its most literal sense, and also the corpus of the saving 
Christ, God objectified in an element of corporateness, a commv- 
nity united in his spirit; furthermore, the category general priest- 
hood thoroughly rationalized in relation to the group corpus as its 
organ. This entailed, as we have shown, the conception of salvation 
as a group-organic conditioning process. It meant the coarticula- 
tion of the individual into this collective salvation process through 
the categories of Amt and Beruf: the joint liability of the Christian 
calling. The sublimation, finally, of the process in an immanent 
sense as a group-mindedness, and of its organ as the spiritual man. 

It has been suggested that this process describes the making 
of the German-American as a Christian and as a citizen. For the 
group of German Protestantism in America at large his technique 
has set a standard, his mind been a pivot, he himself, an Jdealtypus 
in Max Weber’s sense. But our interest has been at the outset in 
the structure rather than the content of a consciousness of kind. 
Not social attitudes per se, but their conditioning process, the 
growth of organs, has attracted our attention. In a creed we have 
seen here a group organ. Relating its growth to its function of serv- 
ing the inherent interest of the group with relation to a situation, 
we observe that the situation has made for creed formalism, for a 
fundamentalism of the sternest sort. The creed fundamentalism of 
the group has presented itself as the homologue of the formalism of 
that same type of group at law.’ What has been said of the latter— 
that the form is the barrier which breaks the impact of wilfulness 
(Willkir) in law—is also true of creed fundamentalism in religion 
here. It serves as a corral, a fence; it is the wall of the Feste Burg; 
its purpose is integration within and integrity over and against the 
without. 


* The author has in preparation a parallel study of the conditioning process of 
specific individualism (behavior complex) in terms of group situations at law. 
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The connection between the growth of this particular creed and 
the situation is obvious. In its forms, the elements of German self- 
hood, as we have seen, first rallied. It gave our German backbone, 
and as the situation called for more backbone, it ossified. The 
whole organism so ossified; but if we grant the premises in the 
case: group salvation in terms of continuity and identity, even that 
process is eminently rational in the situation. In terms of a creed, 
the group consensus was assured: that fence meant good neighbors 
within and without; it meant a stable social medium. In its terms 
the group mind, the group-peace, might “pass all understanding” — 
for “the others,” but what of that? So much the worse for them. 
German Protestant theology, as well as the sociology of Gemein- 
schaft, entailed an irrational proposition, the one in relation to Cal- 
vinism and the other in relation to Gesellschaft. After Luther had 
defined the Erkenntnisgrund of the true faith, had taken issue on 
the qualification of the element of its effectiveness; after Calvinists 
had identified themselves with the “effective faith” in terms of 
what to the Lutherans was “good works,” the latter would qualify 
their consciousness of difference and of kind as well as their salva- 
tion pragma, their saving grace in terms of sheer faith. But the 
Calvinists were not only Christians; they were also a church. With 
the societal type of unification they had developed its new tech- 
nique of give and take, or compromise. As Christians, they also, 
of course, strove for the “peace which passeth all understanding,” 
but as incorporators they had to rationalize that peace within their 
mutual understanding. Their faith need not, their creed must—in 
a society—become a matter of rational agreement. But then, said 
the Lutherans, their creed has ceased to be a creed and has become 
a contract and an agreement, their faith a convenience, a human 
makeshift. Where is the element of mystery in an agreement? It is 
but Menschenwerk, and cannot save us. 

But then it must be damned by the group in proportion as the 
other element, the element of mystery, saved the group. It did so 
save it as we have seen. With a creed, a Muehlenberg and a Wal- 
ther domesticated the masses; with a creed, the masses broke the 
will of a too-selfwilled personality; neither members nor leaders 
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could run away the one with the other, nor both with the group 
ideal. A mystic creed spelled integrity. 

Thus a most irrational creedal proposition can become an emi- 
nently rational medium for the inherent interest of a group. The 
struggle sketched in article III of this series is a case in point. Here 
a German and an American, a fundamentalist and a modernist 
group, were pitted against each other within the church. Americans 
resorted to a quickening, a compromise. In the interest of union it 
was a compromise between the Lutheran and the Calvinistic ver- 
sion of Protestantism; in the interest of the new federalism it was 
a concession to the new societal technique of partnerships and of 
Gesellschaft. For German Christians there was no mystery in the 
thing at all: it was a coup d’état of a self-willed personality against 
the integrity of their selfhood, their group, their church. Creed fa- 
naticism need not be an essential of the integrity of religious per- 
sonality among Germans any more than elsewhere. But here, in 
America, the situation as described made it conspicuous as an ele- 
ment thereof. What was wanted was a principle of exclusion and 
inclusion, an elementary standard of articulateness and of identifi- 
cation, an admission test, a fence which certain religious virtuosi 
could not possibly jump—certainly not if they had been educated 
at Princeton. With all its endowment of religious righteousness, its 
theological sublimation, its historical rationalization, the contested 
element in the Augsburg Confession*® was a form of group circum- 
cision pure and simple. It was indicated by group rationalism in 
the situation and conveniently rediscovered by theology. In other 
words, fundamentalism has as much to do with social crises and the 
struggle for power as with religion. 

Thus, to the German in America his stirb und werde came 
through the sociological form, that institution of grace par excel- 
lence. Its Eigenleben asserted itself.° It bid the German to die, the 

*The elements which the Americans wanted modified or dropped from the 
Augsburg Confession before its incorporation into the “Definite Platform” of the 
American Lutheran church concerned the mass, the private confessional, absolution, 
denial of the divine Sabbath, baptismal regeneration, and the Real Presence (A.T7.S,, 
XXXV, 542). 

Simmel, pp. 312 ff. 
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German-American, the American, arise. For the identity so much 
coveted, so dearly cherished, would turn out after all to be the slow 
variation of social organisms in adaptation to the social situation. 
Meanwhile, Germans in America proceeded to break their 
backs with fencing. The technique thereof and its effects within 
their group has been described. In its terms we have suggested, the 
son of the glebe became a proud citizen of a real commune in 
America. But upon what terms does that commune enter the Amer- 
ican city of God, that citizen the American commonwealth? Speak- 
ing in terms of sociology: what has this conditioning process of the 
“we” in store for the others, and what sort of a “socius” will that 
ego be? Obviously, the inherent interest of the group did not only 
give; it also took away. With the blessings of its theology for the 
cheerful giver, it trimmed an originally pietistic Christianity of its 
eudaemonism, of much of its mysticism, of much of its potential 
emotional appeal. The intrasocial as well as the intersocial situa- 
tion accounts for a fear of emotional religion. It menaced the con- , 
sensus in proportion as it tended to upset the individual. Nor was 
there room in the functional structure of our organism for “pneu- 
matic” religion; no social calling for the subjectivism of a call. A 
noncompetitive group did not take kindly to the athletes of faith. 
Its aversion against the vagaries of the religion of the inner light, 
with its attendant “stirrings,” it easily sanctioned with what Paul 
told Corinthians and other disorderly people. The thing was not 
orderly. Their faith did not mean law, but it did mean order. It 
was the essence of a traditional Sittlichkeit. The interest of the 
church in the competitive situation with other churches also assert- 
ed itself. The quickening process might make more and better 
Methodists, but neither more Lutherans nor better Christians. To 
the mind of our group, as now definitely formed by Walther, the 
thing comes from the desire to bring on the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The inner light either leads to Werkheiligkeit, namely phar- 
isaism, which is as bad as popery, or it tapers down to rationalism, 
which is abomination. Meanwhile the ministry of our group, with 
Baier’s Dogmatics, Walther’s Practical Theology, as their original 
professional equipment, with the consciousness of eminent calling 
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in the vineyard of the Lord, and the jealousy of a ministry in the 
parish—they have opinions of their own of the spellbinder next 
door. He is a humbug and busybody: he does not know his busi- 
ness and he would control the state. The daughter churches of Cal- 
vinism only confirm the Lutheran in his conception of the manifest 
destiny of Lutheranism in America: to preach a truly Pauline 
Christianity and preserve the separation of church and state.” 
Thus, the group, in more senses than one, laced our German with 
its own ego into the strait-jacket of an ancient-calling concept. As 
the primary group was wont to tell the cobbler to stick to his last, 
so it told the minister, he Christian himself, to mind his business. 
That business, ministry, and calling of the ego, Christian or other- 
wise, the group rationalizes and canonizes through its eminent or- 
gan, theology; whereupon it leaves it, together with the power of 
the keys, with the community. The community, we may say, loses 
keys, calling, ministry, church, ego, “socius,” and ail—in the parish. 

For the church also, where it had given, it could take away. 
Afraid to lose both identity and numbers in the English language, 
it preserved the German language of the group as its own medium 
of indoctrination. But what it really uses is the topographical 
terminology of a dogmatic scholasticism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its social philosophy is pre-Copernican “social geometry”: 
it is the pre-Thomistic world-order of concentric’ circles as indi- 
cated by the medieval system of socialization.** In its parochial 
schools it will continue to use the German language and Luther’s 
Catechism to teach its children to stay put, unless those children 
have ceased to understand that language, or unless the state, for 
reasons best known to itself, tells them to stop. But the conserva- 
tion of German-language nationalism has never been its aim. As 
soon as more English and Norwegian converts were to be had, and 
the days of the German were numbered, as soon as God came to be 
with the stronger battalions of the English language, it bethought 

” Synodalberichte Michigan (1924), No. 4, p. 69; Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XV, 


153-74; Schaller, Biblical Christology, 1919; Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XV1, 299-300. 
The evidence of a uniform reaction in the above sense is overwhelming. I Peter 


4:15 is still applied. 
* Simmel, p. 317. 
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itself of its identity as an American church. Having begun by 
claiming to know only Christians and speaking only German, it 
ended by becoming so characteristically American that it came 
near forgetting its own traditional Christianity.” 

On the whole, the church sublimated its own sociological form, 
the Gemeinschaft, and abhorred the rational technique of a part- 
nership and Gesellschaft for itself and for its members. For its own 
corporation law it has learned to use the latter to build up a system 
of federated congregations and synods on the plan of co-ordination 
but not sub- or super-ordination. But all partnership it makes con- 
tingent on creed fellowship and Gemeinschaft.* 

Thus the church is withholding from the Christian and from 
the natural man the right to enter partnerships where they preju- 
dice its own existence or its catholic monopoly of the means of 
grace: the correct understanding of the gospel. As a result, the ego, 
which is its noblest function, cannot grow as a “socius” through a 
wider Gemeinschaft and fellowship, nor as an ego through a nar- 
rower Gesellschaft and partnership.** No trial-and-error method 


“ This according to some criticism of its Christianity in the organ of the affil- 
iated Wisconsin Synod, see Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XIX, 58, 113; XX, 254, 262. 
See also ibid., XV, XVI, 43 ff., 121 f., 179 f., 257 ff., an excellent sociological analysis 
by Professor August Pieper. 

* For its early fellowship law see A. J. S., Vol. XXX, No. 6, pp. 677, 682, notes 
and ibid., Vol. XXXI, No. 1, pp. 41, 44, 49; also Theolog. Quartalsschrift, VIII, 
98 ff., 110 ff., 131 ff., 152; LX, 24 ff., 65, 83; also “Gedanken iiber kirchliche Vereini- 
gung,” ibid., Jahrg., XI, 10, 31, 79 ff., 99: “Vereinigung ist unevangelisch .. . . ist 
Indifferentismus . . . . fiihrt zur Calvinistischen Theocratie mit seiner . . . . falschen 
Auffassung von den Aufgaben der Kirche. .. . . Streben ein sichtbares Gottesreich 
auf Erden aufzurichten ... . Riicksichtslosigkeit gegen die Gewissensiiberzeugung 
anderer..... ” See also the clear distinction between Vereinigung und LEinigung, 
ibid., p. 21. Why no partnerships without creed agreement, Romans 10, 9; Galatians 
1,9; and II John 10. Fellowship with reformed and Calvinistic churches is impossi- 
ble: “Alle die zu reformierten Gemeinschaften gehéren stehen uns wie Personen aus 
einer anderen Familie gegeniiber. . . . . Kirchliche Einigung ist wesentlich Einigung 
im Bekenntnis,” ibid., pp. 81-88. For a recent controversy within the church con- 
cerning the sources of the power of the keys and the implications thereof for the cor- 
poration law of the church (a clear-cut differentiation of the elements of fellowship 
and partnership therein) see Theolog. Quartalsschrift, IX, 102, and XVIII, 95 ff. But 
here also “Gottes Wort ist es was die Kirche macht.” See also on confessionalism 
and modernism, Synodalberichte (North Dakota, 1922), Synod. Conferenz, 1898. 


“ See again Simmel, pp. 319-28. 
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may net him a new technique. He can do no other because his 
group, his institution, knows none. He may not respond to, he may 
not even recognize, a situation, except in terms of his group. It 
stands to reason, then, that whatever partnerships our type will 
enter for social or political purposes, such as a party, will rarely 
attain the intimacy of a fellowship. It may attain the duration and 
stability of a fellowship through tradition, but not its intimacy and 
loyalty through identification. The traditionalism of the parish 
will, its socialism of thinking and of feeling will not, bless a wider 
circle of social relationships. For in its theory of the state our 
church denied that the state may make Christians what they ought 
to be, and then handicapped its Christians from making the state 
what it might be. For while the state should be governed by nat- 
ural reason, the Christian may not so do it. It keeps away from all 
the social Christianity and from the Christian endeavor of the oth- 
ers because it is a Calvinistic and sectarian idea to try to bring in 
the Kingdom of God on earth. It thus saves its breath trying to re- 
form the world at large, and then blows everlastingly the hot pud- 
ding of Sodom and Gomorrah. It puts the strongest possible pre- 
mium on the “freedom of the Christian man,” but where it sees 
others make use thereof, it will recommend doing the opposite.’* It 
will everlastingly decry the wicked world, but when that world be- 
gins to join in prayer, our Lutheran will stay away, for “there is no 
such thing as a non-denominational prayer.”** It is convinced that 
a storm is threatening the church from the state, but when that 
storm breaks, it demands Christian obedience and preaches non- 
resistance.** The literature of the church reads like a scathing sat- 
ire on the bankruptcy of American Christianity. It is also a faith- 

* As in matters of the adiaphora, see some of the Synodalberichte which recom- 
mend: when in doubt, watch the others and do the opposite. 

* Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 202. 

“Its theory of church and state will be treated later, in the social process at 
large, see Michigan, 1909, Illinois, 1901, Theolog. Quartalsschrift, III, 434; IV, 149. 


Kansas, 1889, Syn. Conf., 1890; Wisconsin, 1892; Iowa, 1901. Thus Luther: “Gott 
will lieber leiden die Obrigkeit so Unrecht thut denn den Poepel so rechte Sache hat,” 


Michigan, 1909, p. 35. 
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ful record of the limitations of that of the Germans, including its 
own.** 

On the whole, we may say that our Lutheran is still a German 
in this, that he abhors the Sabbath, and prohibition, and all the so- 
cial meliorism of the sectarians. He is an American in this, that he 
is much more provincial, much narrower in his attitude toward 
amusements, than the continental German, even where such amuse- 
ments do not come under the category “sin.” He is a Puritan all by 
himself. 

If his idea of a good neighbor and Christian is this, that he 
should stay on his own side of the fence, the final and most potent 
reason is his fear of “rationalism.” For rationalism is the very de- 
nial of his selfhood. The individual as an economic being and as a 
Christian, the group as the family, the neighborhood, the church, 
the group as an aggregate, and the group as a type form are there- 
with doomed. It hurts their feelings and it corrodes their minds. 
Between the Missouri Lutheran and rationalism, the social process 
is dramatized as a mystery play: the devil is rationalism, the soul 
is group tradition, the deus ex machina is the sola fides. 

It has been suggested previously in what sense the group is 
threatened objectively in its psychological elements, its behavior 
mechanism, its social reason, and its social faith. We have said that 
the very logic of the heterogeneous situation threatened the Ge- 
meinschaft, undermined its social reason, and shook its faith. 
Whatever its modes, from the eighteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that logic is the substance of “rationalism.” It is the thing 
which does not love a fence. 

How the danger from that situation was translated into terms 
of soul fear and how our organism was made impregnable against 
that danger, if not against that fear, might be worth showing in de- 
tail. Only enough can be suggested here to satisfy our double 
curiosity, namely, in what part of their capitol these Romans keep 
their geese, and the social process as a conditioning of an ego. 


“For sheer moral and intellectual honesty in criticizing the limitations of his 
own church, as well as that of the others, the articles of Professor Kohler in the 
Theolog. Quartalsschrift of the affiliated Wisconsin Synod have no rival. 
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The forms in which the primary group meets rationalism are 
well-known enough. With reasoning the German farmer gets no- 
where; he must carry on. Once the wife, the oldest boy, the man 
servant and the maid servant rationalize, they will soon be talking 
back, and cease to know their place. Rationalizing in the com- 
munity is dangerous to the consensus, for it disturbs the peace. 
That sort of individualism soon causes Argernis. The rationalizing 
of the new theology is dangerous in the extreme; it is not in keep- 
ing with tradition; it only benefits “the others,” and then, es steht 
geschrieben. The so-called “higher criticism” is folly in the name 
of reason, and in the name of religion it is blasphemy.*® As a mat- 
ter of course, the modern evolutionary theory is impossible. But 
Professor Graebner, of the seminary of the group at St. Louis, the 
largest theological college in the country, has made a careful inves- 
tigation of it and written a criticism. The result is gratifying: “Ev- 
olution is in its last mortal throes Darwin is dead .... 
all that is left are some lesser disciples dancing about the remains 
and frantically shouting make-believes that the thing is still alive. 
Obsequies are in order.’””° 

We easily see that whether the thing presents itself as the mild 
rationalism of the eighteenth century or the evolutionary rational- 
ism of the nineteenth, the rational synthesis of pietism or that of 
science does not matter. The rationalism of Thomas Paine, and 
Jefferson, and Heinzen, and Marx, and all those people have one 
thing in common: they have forgotten to reckon with original sin. 
Hence they know neither creation nor salvation. 

With all this some American Christians may heartily agree. 
But what about the idea that Calvinism itself is rationalism? Dr. 
Hodge’s assertion, for instance, that “the Bible never requires us 
to receive as true anything which the constitution of our nature, 
given to us by God himself, forces us to believe to be false or impos- 


* Allg. Delegatenconferenz, 1893. 

” Th. Graebner, Evolution: An Investigation and a Criticism, 1920. The book, 
as usual in that quarter, shows great industry and much learning, and is one of the 
best treatises on the subject that has come from the fundamentalist camp. See also 
Theolog. Quartalsschrift (1921), p. 208. 
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sible.” That shows to our group the degree of the rationalistic 
aberration of Calvinism from the revealed word.” 

As we have seen, the application of the majority principle to 
matters of faith is considered rank rationalism. It is the essence of 
the hybris between church and state. The result will ultimately be 
the application of the principle of vox populi, vox dei to religion 
itself. The Lutheran can do no other than ask: “What will a man’s 
faith be worth to him or to his associates if he is willing to base it 
on the vote of others like himself?”** Of course it will ultimately 
mean, as the Lutheran sees it, that the Calvinists will capture the 
state, and then turn upon the churches of the minorities and assim- 
ilate them, via vox populi, for the greater glory of God. They have 
reason to believe that the state will ultimately, if the Calvinists 
and sectarians continue their nefarious work, force them, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, and others, to base their faith upon the vote of 
others quite unlike themselves.”* 

They are very much afraid of the state. They scan anxiously 
the signs for a sympathetic response to this attitude from the other 
American churches. They quote The Gospel Message on “Shall 
the Government Control Our Religion,” and rejoice in what the 
southern Baptists have to say: “The government has deliberately 

™ See Theolog. Quartalsschrift, Jahrg., XVI, 299-301. Also J. Schaller, Biblical 
Christology: A Study in Lutheran Dogmatics, 1919, pp. 299-301: “Calvinistic ra- 
tionalism and English materialism have shorn . . . . the Gospel of its saving power. 
.... The main object of the Protestant churches of this country has become moral, 
social, and political work, aiming to materialize the Kingdom of God in the perish- 
able institution of the state ” See the remarkable criticism of American Chris- 
tianity during the war, ibid., Theolog. Quartalsschrift (1918), pp. 172-73. The “rec- 
toral theory of atonement” is no less heretically rationalistic. See Hodge, III, 100 ff.; 
for the Lutherans see in Romans 1:16 the ground which definitely arraigns them 
“against the Calvinistic error, that the spirit does not work in and through the word, 


but produces all spiritual effects by an influence superadded to the word, and that 
this is the testimony of the spirit” (Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XVII, 149-50). 

* Theolog. Quartalsschrift (1920), Jahrg., XVII, 89-90; in review of Gilkey, 
Seth Gorham, “A Plea for Greater Unity,” 1919, see p. 92. 

* As early as the fifties, Walther, in the Lutheraner and Lehre und Wehre, ex- 
pressed his surprise at how guilelessly American sectarian Christians accepted the fel- 
lowship in arms of the Rationalists and Forty-eighters against the divine institution 
of slavery. He seems to have seen the implication of the Revolution of 1848 and of 
1860 for property, as well as other “divine institutions.” 
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cracked the military whip over the various Protestant denomina- 
tions When did the American people tear up their Bill of 
Rights, grind to dust their Constitution, and establish a depart- 
ment of war and religion?”** They, of course, know exactly when 
and how that happened. It is due to the nefarious zeal of the sec- 
tarians and the Calvinistic theocratic ideal of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. They record with disgust how the executive department 
has given them the “themes” of recommending the buying of war 
bonds, of explaining the justice of the war, of working toward a 
smooth reconstruction. It has even suggested sermon texts, and if 
the sects continue as before, we can get ready for a Kirchenstaat, 
“as the Roman church would not make it any more ruthless.” But 
what will then become of the church? It will become what it has 
always been for others and elsewhere in America: a society, a 
verein. But the last straw is a letter from the Internal Revenue 
Office appealing to the clergy—their clergy—to give clear, strong, 
public support for the enforcement of prohibition, and suggesting 
that “a committee be appointed to receive all complaints of viola- 
tions of the law and lodge such complaints with the proper authori- 
ties.” This is the caustic comment of the Lutherans: “In other 
words, we are to become a sort of American Legion.””° 

The Methodists are rank rationalists. For do they not open the 
gates of hell with an eye for results? Is not their whole technique 
of “drumming up trade,” of “putting the church on the map,” and 
of “putting the gospel across” borrowed from “the others’? That 
is the rationalism of the Aybris and the natural man in disguise. 
The spiritual man professes his faith and trusts God for results. 
The Methodists may talk more or less rationally on any subject 
under the sun. It may be good social philosophy at that, but reli- 
gion it is not. It may be plausible; the method may be good sales- 
manship, but pastoral theology it is neither. 

Thus the inherent interest of the church precludes that it tol- 


* Assistant Secretary of War Keppel had written them that “the whole desire of 
the government is to break down denominational distinctions” (Theolog. Quartals-— 
schrift, XV, XVI, 153). 

* Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XVII (1920), 66. 
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erate rationalism in any form. It must be kept out. But it also 
raises its brazen face in the group itself. Mere rationalizing about 
the effectiveness of the organs of the church may cause Argernis. 
Where that rationalizing entails a challenge, a demand for a change 
not sufficiently documented by group theology, there is a taint of 
rationalism in the air. Where a minority sets itself over against the 
group, there it is a stench in the nostrils of the Gemeinde, who call 
it Selbstiiberhebung. It is the ancient superbdia; it is heresy. In the 
presence of heresy, Lutheran theology remembers Luther’s own 
estimate of reason, other people’s reason: Die Vernunft ist eine 
Bestie, sie muss geschandet werden.”® 

Rationalism, then, for the group, is dissent from the group con- 
sensus sociologically, and theologically from the group creed. It is 
within the group der Geist der stets verneint ; it is the spirit which 
prevails outside, the spirit of the others. The spiritual man it is not. 

But thrice damned are the Masons and all fraternal orders. In 
the roaring forties, when the parochial organization of charity be- 
gan to be inadequate, they tried to reorganize and rearticulate it. 
They grafted the principle of fellowship and mutual aid upon an 
adventitious and somewhat godless “society.” They thus borrowed 
from the fellowship what they gave to the society, and also coaxed 
godly Germans from their Gemeinschaft into a bad Gesellschaft. 
That was bad enough; it threatened the Gemeinde in its integrity, 
its sole stewardship of the trust of caritas. But did they not also, 
for their nondescript crowd, adopt some continental American God 
and Supreme Being as their protector, some secret hocus-pocus as 
their symbol? That supreme being is not Christ, that mystery is 
not baptism, and their faith is no faith, for “cursed he who puts his 
faith in man.” They have been, as our Lutherans see it, the real 
enemies of the Christian religion in America, and they have de- 
bauched the church. They are responsible for the adultery of 
American Christianity with the deistic rationalism of the eighteenth 

* Cf. Luther on the “Superbi Hospites, Non Cives,” W. A., III, 83, 7; cit. Holl, 


Pp. 250-51; and Theolog. Quartalsschrift, passim; also 1910, pp. §2 ff., 61. John 10, 
35 “gilt uns tausend mal] mehr als alle Wissenschaft.” 
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century; the religion of the brotherhood of man is their nefarious 
work. Their religion is deism and their church is the state.”" 

No German Lutheran of the Missouri Synod may call brother 
a Mason or any member of a fraternal order. He who dies in that 
brotherhood must go unshriven by his church. The minister has no 
calling to go with his body, and to speak at his grave is dangerous 
in the extreme. For is not a non-denominational prayer construc- 
tive blasphemy? 

Thus, from the relative rationalism of the others the Gemeinde 
and its church protects its members to the very grave. Our Luther- 
an may not have remained a good German in saeculo; his soul may 
not go to heaven at that. But neither has he been an Elk or an Odd 
Fellow, a Shriner or a Mason. He was not a joiner, he has kept 
himself unspotted from the world, and the gospel of the new Amer- 
icanism has touched him not. 


™ (Masons.) The outlawry of consociation with the Masons was the work of 
Rev. Walther, and one of the most decisive steps taken to conserve the sectionalism 
of the Lutheran mind. For the fraternal orders must be considered one of the most 
potent solvents of creed sectionalism, their group also the integrator of a new Ameri- 
can lay religion in the above-characterized sense. For the modern attitude of the 
group toward lodges, see Theolog. Quartalsschrift, VIII, Fg., 60 ff.; XV-XVI, Jahrg., 
43 ff., 121 ff.; XVIII, Fg., 731 ff. Also Paul Pieper, Die Christusfeindschaft der Lo- 
gen, N. W. Pub. House, 1923. 


[To be continued] 
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THE CONCEPT “SOCIAL FORCES” IN AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION V. THE “INTEREST” CONCEPT 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


With the publication of his General Sociology in 1905, Small advertised a new 
type of classification of human motives, designated by the term “interest.” He gave 
Ratzenhofer credit for the term and for the general idea, but Small’s interests con- 
cept seems to be something quite different from anything he found in Ratzenhofer’s 
writings. Ellwood, Blackmar and Gillin, Ross, and Southard and Jarrett have re- 
ferred with approval and with varying degrees of emphasis to the interests concept 
as developed by Small; most of these writers treat it as a term designating a class 
of social forces which subsist alongside of the more elementary social forces. The 
interest concept is one which is still at the time of writing involved in a process of 
competition with several others for prestige and utilization. 


We have embodied in numerous passages in other sections of 
this paper discussions of Small’s attitude on the social forces ques- 
tion, together with quotations displaying his point of view. We 
have also quoted classifications of social forces by Blackmar and 
Gillin‘ and Ellwood? which make use of the interest concept; it 
will not be necessary to repeat them here. We have also quoted a 
passage from Ross’ Moot Points in Sociology,*® which embodies a 
classification of what he called “interests,” but without any par- 
ticular emphasis upon the term. Ross had published this article 
in the American Journal of Sociology before Small’s General So- 
ciology appeared in print. Small contends, however, that he was 
not influenced in his use of the interest concept by any other writer ” 
except Ratzenhofer, and an examination of Small’s summary of 
Ratzenhofer’s presentation of “interests,” in General Sociology, 
will convince anyone that he took the suggestion he received from 
Ratzenhofer and manufactured something quite different out of 

*A. J. S., November, 1925. 

*Ibid., XXXI (September, 1925), 169. ® Ibid., p. 166. 
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it. Extended deliberation over the precise assignment of credit 
which should be made to each of several writers in connection with 
a particular idea is indeed a futile occupation for the historians of 
a science, and we may, without further preliminaries, proceed to 
devote one section of the present paper to the examination of the 
interests concept, taking Small’s presentation in General Sociology 
as the principal exhibit. It is the impression of the present writer, 
based on his general reading in the literature of sociology and 
related fields, that it is especially Small’s formulation of the inter- 
est concept which has given to that concept the considerable pres- 
tige which it now enjoys, not only with academic sociologists, but 
with social workers and others.‘ 

It has been possible to select a series of passages from General 
Sociology which set forth Small’s conception of “interests” so 
clearly that comment by the present writer is largely superfluous. 
We therefore reproduce these passages with very little comment. 
It should be stated by way of preface, however, that Professor 
Small gives the fullest credit, in his General Sociology and in other 
writings, to Ratzenhofer for the general concept “interests” as a 
tool of sociological analysis and explanation. Just where the ideas 
furnished by Ratzenhofer leave off, and where Small’s own de- 
velopments of the interest concept begin, would require a close and 
extended comparison of the writings of the two men to determine. 
The writer has not made such a comparison, but it may be re- 
marked that Small has laid before us the most important data for 
such a study in his General Sociology. In any case it appears to be 
from the parts of General Soviology which are epitomized in the 
following paragraphs that the term “interests” found its way into 
familiar use among American sociologists. 

One does not observe any type of man long without beginning to suspect 
that one may find in it every other type of man more or less disguised. One 


gets hold of the idea that all of these men are alike; that the one is doing 
what all are doing, and that all are doing what the one is doing. We get the 


*See, for example, the extended passage in Southard and Jarrett, The Kingdom 
of Evils, pp. 402-6, in which the authors express their approval of Small’s definition 
and use of the interests concept. 
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notion that, if we could look below the surface of these lives in turn, we should 
find that the conduct which on the surface seems so unlike and unrelated is 
really the same essential activity, with variations to be accounted for after 
slight attention to the surroundings in which they occur.® 

All men, . . . . from the most savage to the most highly civilized, act as 
they do act, first, because of variations in the circumstances of their environ- 
ment, both physical and social; second, because of variations and permutations 
of their six elementary interests. I name these, for convenience, health, wealth, 
sociability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness. 

Of course, this analysis of human interests is from the standpoint of the 
observer, not of the actor. Real human beings are not such prigs as to start 
saying: “Go to now. I propose to secure health, wealth, sociability, knowl- 
edge, beauty, and rightness.” It is only the rare individual, even in relatively 
advanced society, whose powers of abstraction are so developed that he can 
say: “I want food.” Most men know simply that they are hungry and want 
the particular food that will satisfy today’s cravings; or they want work, be- 
cause its wage will buy today’s dinner. Still less do men want the other groups 
of interests, but all men act for reasons which the few reflective men may trace 
back to combinations of motives conveniently classified in our six groups. The 
precise type and balance of motive is a distinct problem in each social situ- 
ation.” 

The above sixfold classification seems to have been original 
with Small, and he has apparently developed it as a logical gen- 
eralization from which Ratzenhofer’s more concrete categories of 
“interests,” which are the ones he uses in the second passage we 
shall quote below, could be derived. The following transitional 
reasoning is also apparently Small’s own: 

Two general propositions are pertinent with reference to the whole sub- 
ject of the differentiation of interests within the state: 

1. The various institutions, political, ecclesiastical, professional, industri- 
al, etc., including the government, are devices, means, gradually brought into 
existence to serve interests that develop within the state. 

2. Each of these devices, and even their accidental variations and sub- 
ordinate parts, are likely to be transformed, in the minds of the persons who 
get their status in society by working with them, into ends, to be cherished and 
defended and perpetuated on their own account.® 


* Op. cit., pp. 178-79. 

*In later years Small substituted the term “prestige” to stand for the content 
of this interest. 

Loc. cit., 197-98. 

* Ibid., 233-34. Italics supplied by the writer. 
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We enter now upon discussion of the subordinate interests which always 
array themselves in varying forms against the national or common interest. 
We are not attempting at this point to classify the interests that are active ip 
a particular society, past or present. We are not now referring to any special 
stage of civic development, early or late. We are presenting a schedule of jn. 
terests that are not necessarily all present in an appreciable degree in all states. 
They are merely typical of situations in states sooner or later. 


TYPICAL INTERESTS WITHIN STATES 


A. The universal interest ; sustenance 
B. The kinship interest 
C. The national interest 
D. The creedal interests 
F. The class interests 
1. Extraction 
. Artisanship 
. Manufacture 
. Wage labor 
. Trade 
. Professional and personal service 
. Parasitism 
. The pseudo-classes 
a) Massed capital 
b) Capital 
c) Massed industry 
d) Massed agriculture 
G. The rank interests 
H. The corporate interests® 


The passages from General Sociology which we have taken 
above would perhaps serve to present the essence of Small’s con- 
ception of the “interests.” A few other quotations, however, will 
be useful to show more clearly the meaning which he attaches to 


the concept. 

The latest word in sociology is that human experience yields the most and 
the deepest meaning when read from first to last in terms of the evolution, ex- 
pression, and accommodation of interests.?° 

The social process is a drama of human endeavors to express the whole 
gamut of interests, while every effort toward expression tends incessantly to 
impart to each new interest a new variant force.** 


* This list is Ratzenhofer’s, loc. cit., pp. 251-55. Cf. loc. cit., p. 393. 
* Ibid., p. 282. * Ibid., p. 284. 
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Without pushing the analysis too far, and without resting any theory upon 
the analogy with the atom of physical theory, it is necessary to find some 
starting-place from which to trace up the composition of sentient beings, just 
as the physicists assumed they found their starting-place in the atom. The 
notion of interests is accordingly serving the same purpose in sociology which 
the notion of atoms has served in physical science. Interests are the stuff that 
men are made of. More accurately expressed, the last elements to which we 
can reduce the actions of human beings are units which we may conveniently 
name “interests.” It is merely inverting the mode of expression to say: IJn- 
terests are the simplest modes of motion which we can trace in the conduct of 


human beings.*? 
In general, an interest is an unsatisfied capacity, corresponding to an un- 


realized condition, and it is predisposition to such rearrangement as would tend 
to realize the indicated condition. Human needs and human wants are inci- 
dents in the series of events between the latent existence of human interests 
and the achievement of partial satisfaction. Human interests, then, are the 
ultimate terms of calculation in sociology. The whole life-process, so far as we 
know it, whether viewed in its individual or in its social phase, is at last the 
process of developing, adjusting, and satisfying interests.1* 

It is the essence of the findings brought together in the present 
paper that the term “interests” and the concept for which it stands 
in the work of Small are still at the time of writing involved in a 
process of competition with several ‘alternative schemes of classi- 
fication of fundamental human motives or “social forces,” and that . 
it does not yet appear which terms or which conceptions will finally 
survive and become a part of the generally accepted equipment of 
sociological science. What is probably most likely is that several 
of these terms, with corresponding conceptions for which they 
stand, will survive side by side and come to be used for slightly 
different kinds of analysis. Be that as it may, it is certainly true 
that the interest concept as worked out by Small shares with the 
desires concept of Ward—in practical independence of which the 
former was formulated—the honor of having introduced into the 
current of sociological thought the perception that some list of 
universal classes of human motives or behavior tendencies would 
prove a useful tool of analysis and explanation in both practical — 
and theoretic social problems. 

It is to be noted before we dismiss this topic that, besides the 


" Ibid., pp. 425-26. ™ Ibid., p. 433. 
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authors whom we have mentioned at the beginning ‘of the present 
section, Professor Ross has adopted in his Principles an interest 
concept much like that of Small. We quote the most pertinent 


passage from that work. 

There are certain great complexes which contribute to satisfy a number 
of our innate cravings. Among them are wealth, government, religion, and 
knowledge. Each of them appeals to so many sides of human nature that for 
most men it becomes an object of abiding concern and desire. These derived 
social forces may be called interests. They so mightily determine the attitudes 
and exertions of men that the interests of a people or an age give it its dis. 
tinctive stamp. The forces which alter from time to time the relative strength 
of interests are among the veritable makers of history.** 


SECTION VI. WISHES AND ATTITUDES AS SOCIAL FORCES 


ABSTRACT 


Wishes and attitudes as items in a comprehensive new theory of social behavior. 
—W. I. Thomas and Park and Burgess have been responsible for the introduction 
into the literature of American sociology of a fairly elaborate new conceptual system 
for the analysis and explanation of human social behavior, with particular reference 
to its motivation. The principal formal terms used to designate the concepts in this 
system are “attitude,” “value,” “situation,” “definition of the situation,” “wish,” and 
the “four wishes” or classes of wishes. 

The wish concept—The wish concept originated with the psychologists; 
Thomas and Park and Burgess appear to have been influenced especially by E. B. 
Holt’s account of it. Thomas’ earlier formulations of the “attitude” concept did not 
discriminate clearly between attitudes and wishes, but his correlation of attitudes 
with social values or social objects was later carried over to the definition of the 
wish concept. A wish is now defined as a wish for something; it involves a motor 
tendency. All wishes are conceived to fall in four classes, which cannot be substi- 
tuted for one another. 

The attitude as a behavior pattern—Park has abstracted the attitude concept 
from the wish concept more clearly than Thomas had done, and has classified atti- 
tudes as behavior patterns in four classes: approaching, withdrawing, superordina- 
tion, subordination. 


There is no logical necessity for the linking together of the 
concept “wish” and the concept “attitude” in a doctrine of social 
forces. As a matter of historical fact, however, the two terms have 
been used in connection with each other, and have been defined in 
part by reference to each other. W. I. Thomas seems to have been 
largely responsible for introducing these concepts into the litera- 
ture of American sociology and social psychology, in his collabora- 
tion with Florian Znaniecki in their monumental work, The Polish 


* Principles of Sociology, p. 51. 
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Peasant in Europe and America. In two methodological discus- 
sions in this study the authors have made the effort to define the 
terms “wish” and “attitude” for the purposes of sociological 
analysis, and to correlate them with each other. The generalized 
exposition of the concepts has been carried further in Park and 
Burgess’s Introduction to the Science of Sociology, in Park and 
Miller’s Old-World Traits Transplanted, and in Thomas’s The 
Unadjusted Girl. Probably the last-mentioned work, which pre- 
sumably contains Thomas’s latest thoughts on the subject, is the 
most satisfactory expression at the date of writing of the concep- 
tion of wishes and attitudes as social forces which is so influential 
at present with the Chicago school of sociologists.”* 

As we examine, in the following pages, some of the passages 
most in point from the writings of these men, it will appear that 
the concept “wishes” is not of an entirely different order from ~ 
Ward’s concept “desires.”” What Thomas has done, in effect, is 
to redefine somewhat the notion of fundamental, more or less uni- ° 
versal human nature motives, and to signalize his revision of the 
concept by the adoption of a new term, imported from the field of 
psychoanalysis—the “wish,” and of still another, the “attitude,” 
incorporated into a scientific hypothesis from the field of ordinary 
discourse by giving to it a precise definition. Along with these 
fundamental motive-concepts, Thomas an“ his followers have 
found it necessary to develop some three other closely related 
ones—that of the social “valtie,” the particular “situation,” and rr 
the “definition of the situation” made by the individual or pro- 
vided in the culture of the group. There is not entire agreement iy 
among those who have been working with these terms as to the it 
exact meanings to be attached to them, but this will come out in 
the passages to be quoted below.** A 

* Thomas’s doctrine of the attitudes and wishes has had considerable influence 
upon some of the younger members of the Department of Political Economy of the 
University of Chicago, where he formerly taught. Compare Douglas, Hitchcock, and 


Atkins, The Worker in Modern Economic Society (1923), pp. 52 ff., and Atkins and 

Lasswell, Labor Attitudes and Problems (1924), chapter i. : 
* The readings in this chapter are arranged in the natural order of the develop- 

ment of social forces. They were first thought of by historians as tendencies or 

trends. Then, in the popular sociology, social forces were identified with significant 
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By way of introducing more carefully the story of the develop. 
ment of these concepts, it may be observed that there are two pos- 
sible bases of classification of the fundamental human motives, 
As an actual research procedure, each of these will involve a 
method somewhere between systematic induction and a crude 
process of trial-and-selection. Following the one line of approach, 
the methodologist will attempt to classify motives according to the 
ends toward which they are, or appear to be, directed. If the other 
approach is used, the basis of classification is the actual form of 
' the behavior pattern itself. The former is substantially the method 
by which Ward’s classification of desires and Small’s classification 
of interests were formed. It is also the principle on which the 
Thomas fourfold classification of “wishes” is based. Park and 
Burgess, on the other hand, following up rather vague suggestions 
made in the writings of Thomas, have made a fourfold classifica- 
tion of attitudes as behavior patterns, stating at the same time 
that a more elaborate classification might be made on the same 
basis. In the earlier writings of Thomas, however, there are, as we 
shall see from quotations to be given below, only faint adumbra- 
tions of the distinction which we have just noted. 

In The Polish Peasant, Thomas and Znaniecki approached 
the problem of defining their “attitude” concept through a pre- 
liminary definition and description of “social values”: 


By a social value we understand any datum having an empirical content 
accessible to the members of some social group, and a meaning with regard to 
which it is, or may be, an object of activity. Thus, a foodstuff, an instrument, 
a coin, a piece of poetry, a university, a myth, a scientific theory, are social 
values The meaning of these values becomes explicit when we take 
them in connection with human actions The social value is thus op- 
posed to the natural thing, which has a content, but, as a part of nature, has 
no meaning for human activity, is treated as “valueless”; when the natural 


social objects in which the factors of the situation under consideration were embod- 
ied. This was a step in the direction of the elementary social forces. Later the terms 
“interests,” “sentiments,” and “attitudes” made their appearance in the literature of 
economics, sociology, and social psychology. Finally the concept of the wishes, first 
vaguely apprehended by sociologists under the name “desires,” having gained a more 
adequate description and definition in the use made of it by psychoanalysis, has been 
reintroduced into sociology by W. I. Thomas under the title of the “four wishes” 
(Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology [1924 ed.], p. 437-) 
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thing assumes a meaning, it becomes thereby a social value. And naturally a 
social value may have different meanings, for it may refer to many different 
kinds of activities. 

By attitude we understand a process of individual consciousness which de- 
termines real or possible activity of the individual in the social world. Thus, 
hunger that compels the consumption of the foodstuff; the workman’s decision 
to use the tool; the tendency of the spendthrift to spend the coin; the poet’s 
feelings and ideas expressed in the poem and the reader’s sympathy and ad- 
miration; the needs which the institution tries to satisfy and the response 
which it provokes; the fear and devotion manifested in the cult of the divin- 
ity; the interest in creating understanding, or applying a scientific theory, and 
the ways of thinking implied in it—all these are attitudes. ,The attitude is thus 
the individual counterpart of the social value; activity, in whatever form, is — 
the bond between 


In the sentences which follow those just quoted, the authors set 
forth plainly another feature of their conception of the attitude as 
they were defining the term; they were making an attempt to 
establish an objective, behavioristic classification, in place of the 
subjectively defined categories of motives used by the older psy- 


chology: 

By its reference to activity, and thereby to the social world, the attitude 
is distinguished from the psychical state. In the examples quoted above we 
were obliged to use, with reference to ideas and volitions, words that have be- 
come terms of individual psychology by being abstracted from the objective 
social reality to which they apply, but originally they were designed to express 
attitudes, not psychological processes. A psychological process is an attitude 
treated as an object in itself, isolated by an act of reflective attention, and 
taken first of all in connection with other states of the same individual. An 
attitude is a psychological process treated as primarily manifest in its refer- 
ence to the social world, and taken first of all in connection with some social 
value. Individual psychology may later re-establish the connection between 
the psychological process and the objective reality which has been severed by 
reflection; it may study psychological processes as conditioned by the facts 
going on in the objective world. In the same way social theory may later con- 
nect various attitudes of an individual and determine his social character. But 
it is the original (usually unconsciously occupied) standpoints which deter- 
mine at once the subsequent methods of these two sciences. The psychological 
process remains always fundamentally a state of somebody; the attitude re- 
mains always fundamentally an attitude toward something.1* 


“Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, I, 31-32. 
Compare also Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, pp. 232-33. 
Loc. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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In their definition of the concept “attitude,” the authors made 
~it very clear that they were attempting to set up a category in the 
realm of the social, as the preceding passage has shown. That in 
the attitude as they defined it—an objective, observable process of 
behavior—they had something essentially social in nature, they 
further demonstrated by an analysis of the formation of attitudes, 
Briefly, the course of that analysis was as follows: We have to as- 
sume some kind of behavior to start with, of course; activity, and, 
apparently, to judge from the observations of Watson, several 
recognizable patterns of activity, are found in the newly born hv- 
man infant. Let us then label these assumed but little known in- 
born behavior patterns “temperamental attitudes.” Now it is evi- 
dent that we do not have temperamental attitudes to deal with in 
our study of the behavior of ordinary persons; for the tempera- 
mental attitude is altered to some extent the first time it operates. 
The infant acts on the prompting of its inborn impulses, but the 
first time it acts, it acquires as a result of the act some perception 
of an object or “value,” and at the same time the attitude is modi- 
fied or defined. The next time the impulse occurs, it is an impulse 
which has in it something of the previous experience—something 
of the previously experienced object. Hence the attitude which is 
now operative is a compound of the first “temperamental” atti- 
tude and the value with which it came in contact. Similarly, when 
an object occurs in experience for any time after the first experi- 
ence of it or something like it, it has in it, humanly speaking, or 
for that person, a certain quality which it received by the impact 
of the former act. A child has, let us say, a certain value category, 
“ball,” formed out of its experience with its soft rubber plaything; 
it has linked with this value a certain attitude or behavior pattern 
of manipulation. One day some one tosses the child a baseball, and 
at once both its value “ball” as “something to play with—soft, it 
won’t hurt me” is altered to fit the new experience; while at the 
same time the attitude called forth by the’ occurrence of the ex- 
perience “ball” is correspondingly modified. This line of analysis 
the authors have summed up in the following propositions: 
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The fundamental methodological principle of both social psychology and 
sociology—the principle without which they can never reach scientific explana- 
tin—is ... . the following one: 

The cause of a social or individual phenomenon is never another social or 
individual phenomenon alone, but always a combination of a social and an in- 
dividual phenomenon. 


Or, in more exact terms: The cause of a value or an attitude is never an _ 


attitude or a value alone, but always a combination of an attitude and a 
value.'® 

The implication of this, according to Thomas and Znaniecki, 
is that social science, in its search for working hypotheses and 
general concepts, is limited primarily to cultural data: 


The more generally an attitude is shared by the members of a given social 
group, and the greater the part it plays in the life of every member, the strong- 
er the interest which it provokes in the social psychologists, while attitudes 
which are either peculiar to a few members of the group or which manifest 
themselves only on rare occasions have, as such, a relatively secondary signifi- 
cance, but may become significant through some connection with more general 
and fundamental attitudes. 

On the other hand, scientific generalizations are productive and valuable 
only in so far as they help to discover certain relations between classes of the 
generalized data and to establish a systematic classification by a logical sub- 
ordination and co-erdination of concepts; a generalization which bears no rela- 
tion to others is useless. Now, as the main body of the materials of social psy- 
chology is constituted by cultural attitudes, corresponding to variable and 
multiform cultural values, such elementary natural attitudes as correspond to 
stable and uniform physical conditions—for example, attitudes manifested in 
sensual perception or in the action of eating—in spite of their generality and 
practical importance for the human race, can be investigated within the limits 
of this science only if a connection can be found between them and the cul- 
tural attitudes—if, for example, it can be shown that sensual perception or the 
organic attitude of disgust varies with the variation of social conditions. As 
long as there is no possibility of an actual subordination or co-ordination be- 
tween the cultural and natural attitudes, the natural attitudes have no immedi- 
ate interest for social psychology.?° 


The fundamental methodological problem which gives rise to 
this discussion is, of course, as Thomas and Znaniecki have very 
clearly seen, that of establishing or discovering valid general cate- 
gories under which the manifold data of social science can be 


” Loc. cit.,1, p. 44. ” Loc. cit., I, 29-30. 
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classified.** Such general categories they have set up, and Thomas 
has later refined, in their fourfold classification of wish patterns— 
without, however, making it at all clear to us by what process of 
reasoning these categories were arrived at. Presumably it was a 
matter of trying out first one classification and then another, till 
one was found which satisfied the logical criteria that had been set 
up in the beginning. We know from the evidence of some of 
Thomas’ earlier writings that he had dallied with the plan of re- 
ducing all human phenomena to explanation in terms of two cate- 
gories of motives, hunger and sex, and in various sentences in the 
methodological note from which we are quoting passages there is 
an assumption of the existence in the human organism of “in- 
stincts,” from which these classes of wishes are presumably some- 
how derived. Thomas and Znaniecki give the following as their 
first rendition of the fourfold classification: 

We have assumed throughout this argument that if an adequate technique 
is developed it is possible to produce any desirable attitudes and values, but 
this assumption is practically justified only if we can find in the individual at- 
titudes which cannot avoid response to the class of stimulations which society 
is able to apply to him. And apparently we do find this disposition. Every in- 
dividual has a vast variety of wishes which can be satisfied only by his incor- 
poration in a society. Among his general patterns of wishes we may enumer- 
ate: (1) the desire for new experience, for fresh stimulations; (2) the desire 
for recognition, including, for example, sexual response and general social ap- 
preciation, and secured by devices ranging from the display of ornament to the 
display of worth through scientific attainment; (3) the desire for mastery, or 
the “will to power,” exemplified by ownership, domestic tyranny, political des- 
potism, based on the instinct of hate, but capable of being sublimated to lau¢- 
able ambition; (4) the desire for security, based on the instinct of fear and 
exemplified negatively by the wretchedness of the individual in perpetual soli- 
tude or under social taboo.?? 

In the Introduction to Volume III of The Polish Peasant, 
written apparently some time after the Methodological Note in 
Volume I, from which the above passages are quoted, we find that 
the authors have modified both the classification of the wishes 
and the terms applied to the categories. In this volume the dis- 
tinction between temperament and character is emphasized; tem- 


™ On the difficulties of generalization in social theory see also ibid., I, 62. 
™ Loc. cit., 1, 72-73. 
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perament being used to refer to the sum total of the inborn, “in- 
stinctive” attitudes with which the individual is endowed at birth, 


ms— 
ess of and character referring to the attitudes which are organized | 
was a through experience on the basis of the temperament. In this vol- il 
Tr, till ume there is suggested, rather indefinitely, a new scheme of four | 
en set categories of wishes, in two pairs. The desire for new experience, HY 
ne of resting upon the instinct of curiosity, and the desire for security 
of re- or stability, resting upon the instinct of fear, seem to be conceived 
cate- of as nearer to the temperamental basis. The desire for response, 
n the ie., for intimacy, friendship, love, and the desire for recognition, 1 
pre is ie., for superior status, admiration, social position, are conceived i 
“in- of as classes of wishes evolved in a larger degree from forces in the i 
ome- social milieu. 
their In The Unadjusted Girl (1923), Thomas has asserted more 
confidently and clearly the classification as presented in Volume 
nique Ill of The Polish Peasant.” In this book the author gives us the 
3, but fruit of riper reflection and experimentation with the whole scheme q 
al at- of analysis of human social behavior through the concepts “atti- \ 
sete tude,” “value,” “situation,” “definition of the situation,” and | 
ei wish.” It will be enlightening in this connection to examine two 
en. particularly clear passages from this later book. . 
lesire When a concrete wish of any general class arises it may be accompanied } 
I ap- and qualified by any or all of the other classes of wishes. Thus when Pasteur 
o the undertook the quest described above we do not know what wish was upper- " 
y, or most. Certainly the love of the work was very strong, the ardor of pursuit, i! 
des the new experience; the anticipation of the recognition of the public, the sci- Ry: 
laud- entific fame involved in the achievement was certainly present; he invited re- it 
: ane sponse from his wife and colleagues, and he possibly had the wish also to put i 
soli- his future professional and material life on a secure basis. The immigrant who oe 
comes to America may wish to see the world (new experience), make a fortune L 
ant, (security), have a higher standing on his return (recognition), and induce a \ 
certain person to marry him (response).** 
‘hat The whole matter, as Thomas saw it at the time of writing, is y 
shes summed up very clearly in a passage near the close of this book: ‘ 
dlis- All the types of wishes coexist in every person—the vague desire for new . if 
-m- experience, for change, for the satisfaction of the appetites, for pleasure; the 
hew experience contained in pursuit .... ; the desire for response in personal ij 


* Loc. cit., p. 4. * Loc. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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relations; the desire for recognition; and the desire for security—the assyr. 
ance of the means and conditions for gratifying all the wishes indefinitely. And 
all of these classes of wishes are general mental attitudes ready to express 
themselves in schemes of action which utilize and are dependent upon the ex. 
isting social values. These values may be material . . . . or they may be the 
mental attitudes of others, as when a bogus nobleman imposes on the desire 
for recognition of a bourgeois, or a scientist appeals to a philanthropic person 
to endow an institution for medica] research. 

The attitudes of a given person at a given moment are the result of his 
original temperament, the definitions of situations given by society during the 
course of his life, and his personal definitions of situations derived from his ex. 
perience and reflection. The character of the individual depends upon these 
factors. 

Any mobilization of energies in a plan of action means that some attitude 
(tendency to action) among the other attitudes has come to the front and sub- 
ordinated the other attitudes to itself for the moment, as the result of a new 
definition of the situation. This definition may be the counsel of a friend, an 
act of memory reviving a social definition applicable to the situation, or an ele- 
ment of new experience defining the situation 


It can be seen by a comparison of the relevant passages in The 
Polish Peasant (1917, 1919) with those in The Unadjusted Girl 
(1923) that Thomas’ own interest led him more and more away 


from the “attitude” concept in the direction of a closer and closer 
definition of the four classes of wishes. Park and Burgess have 
made further contributions toward the definition of the “wish” 
concept, in their Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1921, 
revised 1924): 

The wishes, as popularly conceived, are as numerous as the objects or 
values toward which they are directed. As there are positive and negative val- 
ues, so there are positive and negative wishes. Fears are negative wishes. The 
speculations of the Freudian school have attempted to reduce all wishes to one, 
the libido. In that case the wishes, as we know them and as they represent 
themselves in consciousness, are to be regarded as offshoots, or perhaps better, 
specifications, of the one wish. As the one wish is directed to this or that ob- 
ject, it makes of that object a value, and the object gives its name to the wish. 
In this way the one wish becomes many wishes. 

Science demands, however, not a theory of the origin of the wishes, but a 
classification based on fundamental differences which it is necessary to take 
account of in explaining human behavior. Thomas’ fourfold classification ful- 
fills this purpose. The wish for security, the wish for new experience, the wish 


* Ibid., p. 241. 
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for response, and the wish for recognition are the permanent and fundamental 
unconscious motives of the person which find expression in the many and con- 
scious wishes. As wishes find expression in characteristic forms of behavior, 
they may also be thought of in spatial terms as tendencies to move toward or 
away from their objects. .... 

The fundamental value for social research of the classification inheres in 
the fact that the wishes in one class cannot be substituted for wishes in an- 
other. The desire for response and affection cannot be satisfied by fame and 
recognition, or only partially so. The wholesome individual is he who, in some 
form or other, realizes all the fundamental wishes. The security and perma- 
nence of any society or association depends upon the extent to which it per- 
mits the individuals who compose it to realize their fundamental wishes. The 
restless individual is the individual whose wishes are not realized even in 
dreams.”¢ 

E. B. Holt, in The Freudian Wish,” has made one of the more 
helpful statements of the wish doctrine, and also, in effect, of the 
concept “attitude,” although he does not use the latter term as a 
label for a scientific concept. Park and Burgess have quoted a 
passage from this book which embodies in concise form a defini- 
tion of the wish that does much to clear up the relation of wishes 
to attitudes, a matter which seems to have occasioned considerable 
difficulty to Thomas and those of his followers who have tried to 
use this set of concepts as tools of sociological research. 

An exact definition of the “wish” is that it is a course of action which 
some mechanism of the body is set to carry out, whether it actually does so or 
does not. All emotions, as well as the feelings of pleasure and displeasure, are 
separable from the “wishes,” and this precludes any thought of a merely he- 
donistic psychology. The wish is any purpose or project for a course of action, 
whether it is being merely entertained by the mind or is being actually exe- 
cuted—a distinction which really is of little importance. We shall do well if 
we consider this to be, as in fact it is, dependent upon a motor attitude of the 
physical body, which goes over into overt action and conduct when the wish is 
carried into execution.?8 


In the book from which the foregoing passage is quoted, Holt 
has set forth at length a theory of human behavior which may be 
referred to by his term “specific response.” He points out that 

* Loc. cit., p. 442 (1924 ed.). 

"E. D. Holt, The Freudian Wish—A Treatise in Ethics, 1915. 


an : Park and Burgess, loc. cit. (1924 ed.), p. 479 (quoting Holt, The Freudian 
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the psychology of the past has sought to explain behavior largely 
in terms of the reflex arc or stimulus-response co-ordination; the 
human organism has been thought of, as has indeed every other 
animal organism, as a bundle of potential responses to stimuli, 
When we observe the behavior of human beings as such, however, 
we find that the distinguishing feature is what he calls the “specific 
response,” the power to correlate two or more stimuli and to deal 
with them in an act which is no longer a response to a stimulus 
simply, but a “specific response” which has reference to some 
phase or aspect of the environment. Holt’s language in this ac. 
count has perhaps not been as felicitous as one could wish, but in 
his “specific response” he has practically the same concept which 
Park and Burgess have developed as the “attitude.” Their most 
formal definition of the attitude is “the tendency of the person to 
react positively or negatively to the total situation.”*® Their ex- 
planation proceeds as follows: 


Attitudes are as many and as varied as the situations te which they area 
response. It is, of course, not to be gainsaid that instincts, appetites, habits, 
emotions, sentiments, opinions, and wishes are involved in and with the atti- 
tudes. Attitudes are mobilizations and organizations of the wishes with refer- 
ence to definite situations. My wishes may be very positive and definite ina 
given situation, but my attitude may be wavering and undetermined. On the 
other hand, my attitude may be clearly defined in situations where my wishes 
are not greatly involved The wishes enter into attitudes as compo- 
nents The fundamental wishes, we may assume, are the same in all situ- 
ations. The attitudes and sentiments, however, in which the wishes of the indi- 
vidual find expression are determined not only by those wishes, but by other 
factors in the situation, the wishes of other individuals, for example.*° 


What we arrive at, then, is this: The wishes—elementary be- 
havior tendencies presumably having some basis in the physical 
organism in the form of mechanisms which can be set in operation 
by appropriate external or internal stimuli—are in a certain ulti- 
mate sense, from the viewpoint of this theory, the most elementar) 
motives. But we can get at the wishes only by an intellectual 
process of inference and analysis. In general, it is possible to 
observe no wishes, and no one has seen the significant nerve con- 
nections under the microscope. For purposes of observation, then, 


* Loc. cit., p. 438 (1924 ed.). ” Loc. cit., pp. 438-39 (1924 ed.). 
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the attitude is elementary, and attitudes can be observed; for we 
can define an attitude as an observable behavior pattern, capable 
of being described in terms of approach, withdrawal, and other 
simple features of objective performance. Any account of the 
wishes as elementary neural mechanisms or connections is outside 
the scope of sociology, and must be left for the further researches 
of the psychologists. The sociologist, gua sociologist, however, is 
constrained for his own purposes to make use of such categories of 
wishes as will stand the pragmatic test—they must be able to ac- 
count for all forms of social behavior, and they must be such that 
a wish in one category cannot be entirely realized through values 
corresponding only to the other categories. The classes of wishes 
are therefore elementary for sociological purposes ; but so also, for 
another phase of sociological analysis, are the attitudes. For we 
can classify attitudes as such, i.e., we can classify them according 
to their general direction and form. Park and Burgess have made 
the beginnings of such a classification in the following passage. So 
far as is known to the present writer, systematic analysis of atti- 
tudes along these lines has been carried no further by anyone up 
to the present time, though doubtless distinctions among the forms 
of behavior which might be made use of for the amplification of 
such a classification are to be found in the literature of psychology. 


If the attitude may be said to play the réle in sociological analysis that 
the elementary substances play in chemical analysis, then the réle of the 
wishes may be compared to that of the electrons. 

The clearest way to think of attitudes is as behavior patterns or units of 
behavior. The two most elementary behavior patterns are the tendency to ap- 
proach and the tendency to withdraw. Translated into terms of the individual 
organism, these are tendencies to expand and to contract. As the self expands 
to include other selves, as in sympathy and fellowship, there is an extension of 
self-feeling to the whole group. Self-consciousness passes over, in the rapport 
thus established, into group consciousness 

The simplest and most fundamental types of behavior of individuals and 
of groups are represented in these contrasting tendencies to approach an object 
and to withdraw it. If, instead of thinking of these two tendencies as unre- 
lated, they are thought of as conflicting responses to the same situation, where 
the tendency to approach is modified and complicated by the tendency to 
withdraw, we get the phenomenon of social distance. There is the tendency to 
approach, but not too near Where the situation calls forth rival or 


tal 
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conflicting tendencies the resulting attitude is likely to be an accommodation, 
in which what has been described as distance is the determining factor. When 
an accommodation takes the form of the domination of A and the submission 
of B, the original tendencies of approach and withdrawal are transformed jnto 
attitudes of superordination and subordination.*! 


That is, more simply stated, we have a fourfold classification of 
attitudes: (1) attitudes of approach or expansion; (2) attitudes 
of withdrawal or contraction; (3) attitudes of domination o 
superordination; and (4) attitudes of subordination or submis. 
sion. Ideally, if we are to make use of the conceptual equipment 
thus provided, sociological analysis of behavior would proceed, 
first to describe and classify the attitudes, and then to analyze the 
attitudes in terms of the fundamental wishes which underlie them 
and the definitions of the situation which have reacted with the 
wishes to produce the attitudes observed. 

Before we leave this subdivision of our study, notice should be 
taken of the attempt which Park has made to standardize for so- 
ciological purposes and to correlate with the wish and attitude 
concepts the notion of sentiments. Like “wish” and “attitude,” 
“sentiment” has long been a term freely used in common-sense 
and literary descriptions of human behavior. Some years ago 
Shand gave an objective definition of ‘“‘a sentiment” in his Fowr- 
dations of Character, a definition which was adopted and discussed 
by McDougall in Social Psychology. That definition is concisely 
expressed in the following passage: 


Mr. Shand points out that our emotions, or, more strictly speaking, our 
emotional dispositions, tend to become organized in systems about the various 
objects and classes of objects that excite them. Such an organized system of 
emotional tendencies is not a fact or mode of experience, but is a feature of 
the complexly organized structure of the mind that underlies all our mental 
activity. To such an organized system of emotional tendencies centered about 
some object Mr. Shand proposes to apply the name “sentiment.’®? 


Now it is clear that a sentiment involves some sort of tendency to 

act, and it is also a well-known fact that any particular sentiment 

—patriotism or parental affection, for instance, frequently be- 
™ Loc. cit., pp. 439-41 (1924 ed.). 


* Adapted in Park and Burgess (1924), p. 465, from McDougall, An Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology (1916). 
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comes embodied in quite definite behavior patterns, so that when- 
ever the sentiment is excited by certain common types of situa- 
tions which could be described in general terms, the behavior pat- i 
tern is released quite automatically or spontaneously. In com- 
menting upon the nature of opinions as rationalizations—justifica- 

tions to one’s self and to others of the attitude taken, Park has : 
invented another category for the designation of the type of mo- ” I 

tivation involved, the “sentiment-attitude.”** Adding this to the i. 
list of terms which we have surveyed in this section, we have then i 
some eight more or less closely defined categories constituting a 
theory of human motives as “social forces.” These categories are 
(1) the wishes, (2) the four classes of wishes, (3) the attitudes, lf 
(4) the sentiment-attitudes, (5) the social values (objects), (6) : 
situations, (7) definitions of situations, and (8) opinions. It is, of 
course, quite possible to co-ordinate with these concepts a number 
of others which could be fitted into a comprehensive theory of 
social causation, and this is, in effect, one of the tasks which Park 
and Burgess have attempted in their Jntroduction to the Science 
of Sociology. The whole theory is too new to make possible con- 
fident prediction as to the influence it may have in the further 
development of sociological theory and research. 


“Robert E. Park, Principles of Human Behavior (pamphlet, 1915), quoted in 
Park and Burgess, p. 478 (1924 ed.). 


[To be concluded] 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the edi. 
tor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication, 


Research fellowships in social science.—The Social Science Research 
Council announces that applications for fellowship appointments in 
1926-27 may now be made. 

These fellowships have been established to promote scientific re. 
search in the field of the social sciences broadly construed. Research 
workers in anthropology, economics, history, political science, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and statistics (the fields represented in the Social Science 
Research Council) are invited to apply, and applications of research 
workers in the closely allied fields of law and education also will be wel- 
comed. 

The amount of the stipends will depend upon the requirements of 
each particular research project. Evidence of exceptional ability in re- 
search must be presented by each applicant, together with a detailed out- 
line of a project giving promise of definite scientific accomplishment. If 
the project requires travel in this country or abroad, the expense of such 
travel will be taken into account in determining the stipend. The terms 
of the fellowships may range from several months to as much as two 
years, depending upon the character and requirements of the problem. 
The work of the fellows will be subject to the supervision of the Con- 
mittee on Social Science Research Council Fellowships and this commit- 
tee will be available for constructive counsel and advice. A substantial 
sum to cover such fellowships has been set aside by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 

All persons interested in these Research Fellowships are requested 
to apply to the Secretary of the Committee on Research Fellowships 
whose name and address appear below. Application forms will be sent 
on request. Applications for fellowship appointments in 1926-27 must be 
in the hands of the secretary of the committee, F. Stuart Chapin, Folwell 
Hall 17, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, by February 
I, 1926. 
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American Council of Learned Societies —Through a subvention of 
$5,000 a year for three years, the American Council of Learned Societies 
will be able to offer in 1926, 1927, and 1928 a number of small grants 
(not exceeding $300) for the purpose of aiding scholars who require as- 
sistance in the conduct of projects of research in the humanistic and so- 
cial sciences. Grants will be made only to mature scholars experienced in 
scientific methods of research, and for specific purposes (travel, assist- 
ance, copies, photographs, appliances, etc.) in connection with definite 
projects. Grants will not be available for work the object of which is to 
fulfil the requirements for any academic degree, and in general preference 
will be given to applicants who are not eligible to benefit from special 
funds for research such as those maintained by certain universities. 

Applications for grants in 1926 must be in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Committee by February 28. Scholars who wish to make such 
applications should secure the circular Jnformation to Applicants from 
the chairman of the Committee, or from Waldo G. Leland, executive sec- 
retary, American Council of Learned Societies, 1133 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie—The American 
Journal of Sociology has received the first three issues of the new Journal 
of Folkpsychology and Sociology, published under the editorial direction 
of Dr. Richard Thurnwald. The other editors are Dr. F. Alverdes, Uni- 
versity of Halle; Dr. R. Bolte, Bremen; Dr. G. A. Jaederholm, Goteborg 
High School; B. Malinowski, University of London; and Dr. E. Schwied- 
land, Vienna Technical High School. 

The field of this Journal is the scientific study of human association, 
with particular emphasis upon the social psychology of personality and 
of group life. Research studies will be made of the more important politi- 
cal processes and of the other phenomena of industrial and cultural life, 
including criminal behavior. In connection with the Journal will be pub- 
lished larger works, under the title “Investigations in Folkpsychology and 
Sociology.” The first work in this series is a volume on Tiersoziologie, by 
F. Alverdes. In preparation, is a second volume, Zur Psychologie der 
Berufstatigkeit, by G. A. Jaederholm. Articles in the first three issues of 
the Journal include “Problems of Folkpsychology and Sociology,” by 
Richard Thurnwald; “Comparative Sociology,” by F. Alverdes; “Pro- 
hibition in America,” by A. Delbriick; “Social Psychology as a Natural 
Science,” by J. B. Kantor; “The Sociology of Paris,” by Robert Michels; 
“Love and Marriage,” by V. E. Freiherr von Gebsattel. The subscription 
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price for foreign countries is 16.60 marks. It is published by Verlag C. |, 
Hirschfeld, Leipzig. 

Social Forces—With its fourth year, Social Forces, formerly the 
Journal of Social Forces, entered upon a new period. In its September 
issue it announces that the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore, 
have become its business managers and publishers. In three years, Pro- 
fessor Howard W. Odum, with an able editorial staff, has succeeded in 
establishing a sociological journal of the first rank. It has been peculiarly 
successful in realizing its aim of combining “the more theoretical scien- 
tific studies with the studies of applied efforts and of social contacts,” 
Communications for the editors should be addressed, as previously, to 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
Business communications should be addressed to Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mensch En Maalschappij—Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie 
reports the establishment of a new quarterly in Holland, for anthropdl- 
ogy, psychology, eugenics, ethnology, sociography, sociology, criminol- 
ogy, ethics, and the philosophy of law. Its title may be translated as Man 
and Society. It is the organ of the Netherlands Bureau of Anthropology. 
Its chief editor is Professor S. R. Steinmetz; its editorial secretary, Dr. 
ter Veen (Amsterdam, Weesperzijde 109); and its publisher, P. Nord- 
hoff, Groningen. The yearly subscription for foreign countries is 1 
Gulden. 

Shakai-Gaku Zassi.—In April, 1924, M. J. Matsumoto established 
the Japanese Society of Sociology. According to the Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, it has in its membership almost all the sociological 
scholars in Japan. It publishes the Monthly Review of Sociology. 


Soto University.—Dr. Kisaburo Kawabe has published, through the 
Waseda University Press, a textbook of sociology in Japanese, entitled 
Principles of Sociology. This volume deals with human nature, social 
forces, social evolution, social institutions, and social progress. 


City Planning.—A quarterly of special interest to students of human 
ecology is City Planning, the official organ of the American City Plan- 
ning Institute and of the National Conference on City Planning. Its 
field is regional, rural, and town planning. Henry Vincent Hubbard is the 
editor. It is published by the City Planning Company, 9 Park Street, 
Boston. 


Bates College —Mr. A. M. Myhrman has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of economics and sociology. 
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Brown University—Brown University began on July 1 of this year 
a three-year study of ethnic factors in community life. The study was 
made possible by a grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and is being conducted by Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel, under the 
direction of a committee composed chiefly of members of the University 
departments of social and political science, economics, and history. The 
project emphasizes the community as the research unit. It plans a study 
of racial composition and of racial and cultural fusion, and the develop- 
ment of a center for research in racial problems. At present Mrs. Wessel 
is engaged in an investigation in Stamford, Connecticut, with the co- 
operation of Dr. B. A. Meredith, commissioner of education for Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. William E. Stark, superintendent of schools of Stamford. 
The main study will later be made in Rhode Island, concentrating on the 
city of Providence. 


University of Omaha.—The following have been selected as lecturers 
in the department of sociology of the University of Omaha; F. D. Pres- 
ton, director Omaha Community Chest and Welfare Federation; L. J. 
Argetsinger, Scout executive, Local Council of Boy Scouts of America; 
and Florence McCabe, superintendent of Visiting Nurses Association. 
Training courses for social workers are being offered by the department 
this year. The department has doubled in enrolment four times since its 
organization two and one-half years ago. Professor T. Earl Sullenger, 
A.M., is head of the department. 


University of Cincinnati—The following additions to the sociology 
faculty have been made, effective September 1: W. O. Brown, A.M., in- 
structor; C. M. Bookman, A.M., W. J. Shroder, LL.B., Hyman Kaplan, 
A.B., and Marcellus Wagner, Ph.D., lecturers. Assistant Professor James 
A. Quinn has also resumed his place after a year’s leave of absence. 

E. F. Reed, Ph.D., formerly head of the department of sociology at 
Miami University, has resigned to become director of the Trounstine 
Foundation for Social Research, of the Cincinnati Council of Social 
Agencies. Earle Eubank, of the University department of sociology, has 
been elected to the presidency of the Foundation,’whose work will here- 
after be carried on in conjunction with that of the department. Dr. Reed 
also becomes a member of the sociology faculty. 

E. N. Clopper, Ph.D., has resigned from the sociology faculty to be- 
come director of the Pittsburgh Council of Social Agencies. Misses Hen- 
rietta Bear, Nellie Rechenbach, and Josephine Streit have been appointed 
student assistants in the department. 
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The sociology seminar for the current semester consists of thirteen 
members, eight of whom have their M.A. degrees, and one a Ph.D. Six of 
the number have had previous university teaching experience, the folloy. 
ing institutions being represented: Yale School of Religion, and the de. 
partments of sociology of Chicago, Cincinnati, Miami, Missouri, and 
Texas Methodist. 


University of Denver —The sociology department is now making a 
survey of the amusements of Denver, particularly of the dance halls, thea- 
ters, moving picture houses, community centers, etc. As a result of a 
similar survey of the newsboys last year, a city ordinance licensing news- 
boys and regulating their work was passed. This was opposed by the 
Denver Post and declared unconstitutional by a local judge. A new ordi- 
nance, in some particulars better than the first, has since been passed. 
The Post, however, announces that it will also fight its enforcement. 


University of Michigan—Dr. Lowell Juillard Carr has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Carr has been an instructor 
at Michigan for several years, and has recently spent a year in Europe. 
He was formerly a journalist, and is now engaged on research relating to 
public opinion. Two graduate students from Michigan have recently 
been appointed to chairs of sociology at the Western State Normal Col- 
lege at Kalamazoo. Dr. Walter A. Terpenning, who took his degree in 
1924, was appointed two years ago. The demand for his work was 90 
great that a second man was needed, and Gerald Barnes was called. Mr. 
Barnes will receive his Doctor’s degree in 1926. 


Michigan State College of Agriculture—In April, 1924, a depart- 
ment of sociology was organized, and Dr. Eben Mumford, who had the 
courses in sociology in the department of economics, was appointed at its 
head. This year three additional men were added to the staff. Dr. 
Charles R. Hoffer, of the University of Minnesota, was appointed asso- 
ciate professor, and began his work in the summer term. John F. Thaden 
has been appointed assistant professor and research assistant. He has 
his Master’s degree from Iowa State College, with one year’s additional 
work at Columbia University. R. H. Pearson, B.A., University of Minne- 
sota, is statistical secretary in the research department. The research 
work for this year consists of a study of communities in special regions 
of the state, such as fruit, dairying, and general farming areas. Mr. 
Thaden and Mr. Pearson are now engaged in the field work of these com- 
munity surveys. 
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The Laws of Social Psychology. By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. viii+-320. $3.00. 

The five-volume work The Polish Peasant, by Thomas and Znani- 
ecki, which has been before the public for some five years, gave a power- 
ful impetus to the study of social psychology, indicating as it did the 
possibilities of a new method and stimulating new formulations in theory. 
The “methodological note” in Volume I and the Introduction to Volume 
II, which sum up the theoretical findings, would together make a sizable 
book and well deserve the serious attention which they have received. 

Not many people read all of a five-volume work, but those who have 
carefully read this one have, from the beginning, been impressed and at 
times puzzled by the lack of unity and by outright inconsistencies. The 
analysis of human mainsprings of action into “the four wishes” was stim- 
ulating, but the first volume gave a list of these, which was abandoned in 
Volume III, the “wish for mastery” dropping out to give place to the “de- 
sire for response,” and this not a mere renaming, but an important dif- 
ference in analysis. The abstract and involved style of the theoretical 
portions was in contrast to the lucid passages of the later volumes. The 
surface explanation was that the inconsistency and variety was the price 
paid for the very valuable results of a collaboration between an American 
scholar whose early training in literature gave him a flair for the concrete 
and the picturesque, and a Polish savant whose philosophical training 
caused him to write like a German metaphysician. 

In Professor Znaniecki’s new work, The Laws of Social Psychology, 
the reader is provided with the means of analyzing out the separate con- 
tribution of each collaborator, particularly if the later work of Professor 
Thomas be familiar. For here are several important differences in formu- 
lation. Gone are the four wishes. Although the familiar phrases of which 
they were formulated are frequently used, yet they are not stated as ele- 
mental mainsprings of action, and important differences in theory are 
Stated. 

The “desire for new experience,” as well as the “desire for stability,” 
is treated in two of the laws. The “law of mobilization” reads: “If an in- 
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dividual sees a possibility of obtaining a series of more and more desirable 
results by breaking away from some stable line of conduct into a new line 
he develops a desire for new experience.” This means that the important 
aspect of life which gives rise to a wish for variety and stimulation is itself 
a complex and derived impulse with specific antecedent circumstances, 
and is always further analyzable. So also with the “desire for security”: 
“An individual begins to wish for stability if his search for new experi- 
ence seems to bring more and more undesirable consequences.” Those 
familiar with the original formulation will notice in this statement a 
repudiation of the connection of security with fear, as well as of the as- 
sumption that security is a fundamental and elemental motive of life. 

One of the most used formulations of The Polish Peasant was the 
doctrine of attitudes and values. Znaniecki uses the word “value” con- 
tinually, but repudiates explicitly the concept “attitude,” while Thomas, 
in his later work, has made large use of “attitude,” but apparently dis- 
likes the word “value.” Obviously a collaboration involves mutual con- 
cessions and ends in a compromise. 

Znaniecki in the present work makes some valuable contributions to 
the theory of human nature. In the first fifty pages there is discussion of 
the possibility of laws in social psychology and a discussion of the seven 
previous classes of attempts to formulate them. The static laws of Tarde 
do not touch the real problem of social action. The empirical uniformities 
of Ellwood and LeBon arrive at no principle and are merely the result of 
common-sense observations. The laws of evolution of Comte are too 
metaphysical. And even the laws of motivation are ruled out because to 
examine motives would be to get out of the closed system in which a s0- 
cial act must be conceived to occur, and therefore present an impossible 
problem. The concluding chapter contains a masterly analysis of the 
standpoint and problem of social psychology, with an estimate of the 
shortcomings of behaviorism and the laboratory method which is both 
revealing and convincing. 

The central body of the work is an attempt to state the laws of social 
action as narrowly conceived and accurately defined. A social act is one 
performed toward a social object, and does not begin until the impulse 
becomes kinetic, ending when the impulse is satisfied. Inside this “closed 
system” several things appear. To be exact, thirteen different things may 
appear; and so we have the laws of stabilization, mobilization, social re 
pression, sublimation, idealization, generalization, and the rest. 

There is a discussion of hostility, but practically nothing is said of 
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fear or disgust, and no criterion is proposed which would enable the 
reader to know what claim the list of thirteen laws might have to being 


complete. 
The central interest of social psychologists is, or should be, the 


search for a method of investigation which would compel assent to scien- 
tifically derived laws. It is here that the reader finds the book most at 
fault. The laws may be adequately stated, and perhaps their total num- 
ber is the unlucky thirteen, but no method of investigation is even hinted 
at, and the formulations after all are the effort of a brilliant essayist who 
sets down his observations about life, illustrating them with examples 
composed for the purpose. Nevertheless the book is very valuable and 
genuinely important. The author spent some years in America after a 
European training, and wrote this book upon his return to his university 
chair in Poznan. No contemporary social psychologist has had compar- 
able advantages of first-hand acquaintance with the trains of thought in 
Europe and America, and the formulations here set forth will undoubted- 
ly be stimulating and provocative of further research. 

There is one concept which occurs scores of times which seems to fill 
a long-felt want. Znaniecki uses the term “axiological” to denote an ob- 
ject which seems to be real to the person who experiences it. There are 
axiological obstacles, axiological companions, and so forth. It can be 
freely predicted that this word will be widely used in spite of its six 
syllables. 

Social psychology is still groping, but its groping is energetic and 
active. It is too much to hope that human behavior can be reduced to 
thirteen laws, but it is not too much to hope that eventually we shall be 
able to formulate whatever laws there be. When this formulation shall 
have been reached, part of the credit for it will be due Professor Zna- 
niecki. 

ELLSWorTH Faris 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Phantom Public. By WALTER LippMANN. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

When Walter Lippmann wrote on the problem of public opinion in 
politics in 1922 he concluded that controversial questions ought to be 
threshed out before government commissions in order that “a public 
opinion in the eulogistic sense of the term might exist” (Public Opinion, 
Pp. 405). Today he doubts whether a public opinion can ever deserve a 
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eulogy. “I set no great store on what can be done by public opinion and 
the action of the masses” (Phantom Public, p. 199). He now says that 
the public is incompetent to decide with wisdom and justice upon the 
substance of policy, because it is doomed to act from outside upon those 
who have inside knowledge and responsibility. The public should not 
concern itself with settling disputes according to what it thinks right; it 
ought to recognize its own incapacity for substantive choice, and to favor 
those who conform to a procedure. 

“For the purpose of social action, reasonable behavior is conduct 
which follows a settled course whether in making the rule, in enforcing it 
or in amending it.” “It is the task of the political scientist to devise the 
methods of sampling and to define the criteria of judgment. It is the task 
of civic education in a democracy to train the public in the use of these 
methods. It is the task of those who build institutions to take them into 
account.” (P. 145.) 

It is superfluous to pay lengthy tribute to the cogent and spirited 
qualities of this tract. Mr. Lippmann amply sustains his reputation as a 
creative thinker about the fundamental nature of democracy, and the 
fact that his conclusions fly in the face of accepted dogma gives them new 
pith and point. There is some reason for believing, however, that if he 
has succeeded in escaping from the ditch in which the orthodox democrat 
flounders, it has been to fall into it again farther upstream. He begins 
with the very sound proposition that it is not good to demand more from 
the public than it can reasonably be expected to perform. “The ideal of 
the omnicompetent, sovereign citizen is, in my opinion, such a false ideal. 
It is unattainable. The pursuit of it is misleading. The failure to achieve 
it has produced the current disenchantment” (p. 39). What he has done 
has been to picture the public as spasmodic, superficial, and ignorant, and 
then he has proceeded in his constructive prescriptions to exhort this 
wreck to exercise the superlatively difficult virtue of self-restraint. He 
says that it should disinterest itself from the substantive content of pol- 
icies and confine its participation to the reading of signs to determine 
whether certain procedures have been observed. 

Now the plain facts are that the public (or more properly the plural- 
ity of publics) is marked by active sentiments and conceptions about 
right and wrong, the desirable and the undesirable, and that part of its 
essence is to opinionate about policies, projects, and panaceas. That the 
total number of issues about which this is true is likely to be exaggerated 
by the orthodox democrat may be admitted; but that Mr. Lippmann can 
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hope for any fundamental change in the state of affairs by exhorting the 
public to quit meddling when it feels an impulse to interfere is to set out 
upon a crusade which has no prospect of consummation within a pre- 
dictable future. 

Mr. Lippmann seems to flinch from drawing the conclusions to which 
the logic of his own brilliant studies into the nature of opinion seems to 
lead. Inasmuch as the public verdict is “made to depend on who has the 
loudest or the most entrancing voice, the most skilful or the most brazen 
publicity man, the best access to the most space in the newspapers,” as he 
said in Public Opinion (p. 401), it would seem that those who want to 
control the public in the interest of what they conceive to be sound pol- 
icy ought to outbrazen the rest. If the intelligentsia and the academics 
shrink at first from participating in or supporting such a continuing body 
of agitation, and if they have erected this infirmity into a taboo, it is per- 
haps easier to overcome this taboo of a minority than to remold the entire 
electorate in the patterns of restraint. 

Sign systems and intelligence bureaus may help the few to make up 
their own minds, but the mobilization of the many depends upon other 


means. 
Harotp D. LASSWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Races, Nations, and Classes. The Psychology of Domination and 
Freedom. By Herspert ADOLPHUS MILLER, with an Intro- 
duction by Epwarp Carey Hayes. Lippincott Series in Soci- 
ology. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+-196. 
$2.00. 

A morning paper quotes a distinguished professor of political science 
to the effect that the secret of political control eventually may be found 
in the thyroid and endocrine glands, and that society may be governed in 
future with the aid of the surgeon’s knife. This is one way of emphasizing 
the fact that politics has ceased to be a normative science merely; that in 
future the science of government must, in increasing measure, take ac- 
count of human natyre. It is this that lends interest and significance to 
“the psychology of domination and freedom,” as Professor Miller de- 
scribes his study. As a matter of fact, what he has written is a sort of 
first book, or primer, in political psychology. Intended primarily as a 
study of the racial and national conflicts in Europe and their reverbera- 
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tions in American life, it sketches in outline what is practically a new 
division of the social sciences, namely, the sociology of politics. 

The volume outlines the rise of race and national consciousness 
among the so-called “oppressed minorities” of Europe, most of whom, 
by the way, are now, since the changes brought about by the war, eagerly 
engaged in oppressing other racial minorities, some of whom were for- 
merly their oppressors. 

In order to make his account of events intelligible, the author has in- 
troduced them with a general statement of the nature of social groups: 
of the relations of these groups, on the one hand, to the individuals of 
whom they are composed, and on the other, to the groups with which 
they are on terms of conflict, of toleration, or of friendship. 

For the purposes of analysis and description, groups may be classi- 
fied as “‘vertical” or “horizontal.” Race, religion, and nationalities are 
examples of vertical groups. Class and caste, on the other hand, are 
examples of horizontal groups. “The conflicts of the world,” we are told, 
“are between every possible combination of horizontal and of vertical 
groups.” 

Races, Nations, and Classes is, in the main, a detailed analysis and 
illustration of this fundamental thesis. What the author writes on this 
theme is invariably interesting and suggestive, even when it is not wholly 
convincing. The conception “oppression psychosis” seems a little over- 
worked at times, particularly as it involves the tacit assumption that con- 
flict in some form—not necessarily war—is something less than the nor- 
mal relation of social groups. As a matter of fact, nationalities, like po- 
litical parties, exist for the purpose of conflict. There is no other way of 
maintaining the disinterestedness which we call “idealism” in individu- 
als, nor the discipline which we call “morale” in social groups. The strug- 
gle to rise of the peoples who are down is one of the most wholesome ex- 
ercises in which human beings have ever engaged. It was in such strug- 
gles that democracy was conceived, and it is only through similar strug- 
gles that it can be maintained. Something like this is indeed recognized 
by the author when he writes, in reference to the class struggle: “A man 
may perform drudgery for a few hours a day and feel that he has at- 
tained the dignity of a man if he fights for the group to which he be- 
longs.” 

One criticism which will undoubtedly be made of this volume is its 
rather sketchy character. There are a great many general statements 
that need qualification. It is probably inevitable, in a book which at- 
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tempts to cover in so few pages so large a subject, that its generalizations 
should sometimes be more epigramatic than true. On the other hand, it is 
a real contribution to social science to have nationalities, classes, and so- 
cial groups studied, as they have been here, empirically, and not as formal 


categories or legal abstractions. 
RoBErT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Interpretations of Legal History. By Roscor Pounp. Introduc- 
tion by HaroLp DEXTER HAzELTINE. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xvii+171. $2.25. 

The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation (6th ed.). By 
W. JetHRo Brown. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi+319. $3.50. 

Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Gorren. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1923. Pp. 17-+-302. 

Problems of the history, nature, and function of law have been ap- 
proached from many points of view and by many methods. Professor 
Pound’s emphasis is here, as elsewhere, distinctly sociological. The same 
emphasis characterizes Professor Brown’s attempt to discover the under- 
lying principles of legislation from a survey of legal history. 

Mr. Goiten has attempted to trace the development of modern law 
from primitive ordeal by appeal to principles of psychoanalysis, which, 
one is bound to admit, he takes over uncritically. 

The keynote of Roscoe Pound’s interpretation of legal history is con- 
tained in the statement, “Law must be stable, yet it cannot stand still. 
Hence all thinking about law has struggled to reconcile the conflicting de- 
mands of the need of stability and the need of change.” He takes up the 
various schools of legal thought, from the time of Greece and Rome to the 
present, and interprets them in terms of this conflict. He shows English 
and American legislation, not as isolated phenomena, but as an aspect of 
the development of the whole complex of Western civilization. He dis- 
cusses the interpretations of legal history under the following heads: 
“Ethical and Religious Interpretations,” “The Political Interpretation,” 
“Ethnological and Biological Interpretations,” “The Economic Interpre- 
tation,” and “The Great Law-Giver Interpretation.” His own interpreta- 
tion of law is presented as an “engineering interpretation”: 
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Judicial, administrative, legislative, and juristic activity, so far as they 
are directed to the adjustment of relations, the compromise of overlapping 
claims, the securing of interests by fixing the lines within which each may be 
asserted securely, the discovery of devices whereby more claims or demands 
may be satisfied with a sacrifice of fewer—these activities collectively are the 
legal order. It is one side of the process of social control. It may well be 
thought of as a task, or as a great series of tasks, of social engineering; as an 
elimination of friction and precluding waste, so far as possible in the satisfac. 
tion of infinite human desires out of a relatively finite store of the material 
goods of existence. Law is the body of knowledge and experience with the aid 
of which this part of the social engineering is carried on. 

The volume by Professor Brown is the sixth edition of his publication 
of 1912. It falls into three divisions: (1) statement of principles; (2) 
principles in application; (3) outlook. His statement of principles is 
founded upon a survey of the development of legislation and of the back- 
ground of national life and thought of England in the nineteenth century. 
The principles which he finds underlying legislation are (1) the worth of 
man, and (2) the unity of society. 

Mr. Goiten develops the thesis that modern law is the outgrowth of 
the primitive ordeal. In Greece and other places resort was made to the 
ordeal in cases where legal control failed. By reference to the principle 
that in cases where prevailing controls are inadequate man resorts to 
more primitive methods he argues that the ordeal must have preceded 
law as a form of control. The most important distinction between the or- 
deal and law is that the one is prerational while the other is rational. 
This chasm between the prerational and the rational is bridged most 
clearly in the case of the Greeks, to whom particular attention is paid. 
The volume is suggestive if not always convincing. The value of its ma- 
terials is lessened by the absence of references. Short bibliographies on 
jurisprudence, psychology (including psychoanalysis), anthropology, 
primitive life, and classical archaeology are included. On the whole, one 
cannot regard this volume as sound either in conclusions or method. 

James ALFRED QUINN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By Gtza REvesz. Interna- 
tional Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. ix+ 
180; illustrated. $3.75. 

This monograph by Professor Révész, who is himself a highly trained 
musician as well as a very reliable psychologist, is a contribution of the 
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highest order. It sets a good model for procedure. Its analysis of the 
musical intelligence throws much light on the inadequacy of a mere I.Q. 
it makes fundamental contributions to the theory of the nature of musi- 
cal development and of musical art. It is a great human document. 

The subject of the monograph, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, is to all accounts 
a genuine musical prodigy. He differs, however, from some other excep- 
tional musical talent in that he is not one-sided, but possesses a well- 
balanced musical mind. He is rated by the formal tests in general intelli- 
cence as three, years ahead of his age. But the report indicates that he is 
so far superior in musical intelligence that very few of the greatest musi- 
cians of the age have attained such resourcefulness and grasp of the 
musical situation as this boy had at the age of eleven. 

Besides being readable and well-illustrated, it will find a permanent 
place in the libraries of musicians and students of human nature. 


C. E. SEASHORE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The British Labor Movement. By R. H. TAwNEy. New Haven: 
published for the Institute of Politics by the Yale University 
Press, 1925. Pp. 189. $2.00. 

Labor Relations in Industry. By DwicHt LOwELL Hoopincar- 
NER. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. Pp. 


xvi+553. $4.00. 

Report of an Investigation by John Dickinson and Morris Kolchin 
with Reference to Certain Matters in Controversy before the 
Governor’s Advisory Commission on the Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Industry, New York City. Edited by Linpsay RoceErs. 
New York: published by the Commission, 1925. Pp. xi-+-164. 
Paper. Apply. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
PEMBER ReeEveEs. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Vol. 
I, pp. xii+391, with charts and two maps; Vol. II, pp. vi+ 
367. $8.00. 

There is no visible diminution in the rate at which new books appear 
dealing with particular cases and aspects of the labor problem. None of 
these four books is of value to sociologists except indirectly, as the source 
of material. Mr. Tawney’s book is composed of lectures which he deliv- 
ered at the Williamstown Institute of Politics in August, 1924. They 
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afford an interpretation of one great national labor movement from the 
point of view of a “participant observer.” Four of the six chapters, how. 
ever, consist briefly of the author’s rationalizations of what he under. 
stands to be the official position of the British Labor Party on certain out- 
standing issues. 

Mr. Hoopingarner has written a textbook designed for use in college 
courses in personnel administration. It affords a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the latest thought in the field in clear but elementary form. The 
book embodies a sociological point of view to a marked extent, particu- 
larly in the chapters “The Psychology of the Worker” and “The General 
Problem of Control.” There is an extensive classified bibliography. 

The report of the Governor’s Advisory Commission on the Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Industry of New York City consists of an excellent selec- 
tion and interpretation of factual material. Not the least valuable feature 
of this report is a summary of the purposes of the investigation and the 
methods used in gathering the data, written by Mr. Rogers, secretary of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Reeves’s State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand isa 
survey of social and industrial legislation in the states named since 1881. 
The treatment of the subject-matter appears to be reasonably compre- 
hensive and authoritative. There are chapters dealing with women’s fran- 
chise, preferential voting, the land question, the labor question, old-age 
pensions, liquor laws, and ihe exclusion of aliens and undesirables. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Pathology. Crowell’s Social Science Series; edited by Seba 
Eldridge, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas. By 
Stuart ALFRED QUEEN and DELBERT MARTIN Mann. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xxi+690. $3.50 
plus postage. 

The writer on any field of social problems has the difficult task of se- 
lecting subjects and methods of treatment. When the book is intended as 
a text for classes in colleges or universities the task is even more difficult. 
One cannot do everything in a book of seven hundred pages. As a conse- 
quence of the selection necessary, a number of phases of social pathology 
have been omitted, the most important being the whole subject of crime, 
except as it is discussed in the chapter on the difficult child. One is led to 
wonder, since the phases of social pathology considered in the book are 
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chiefly concerned with dependency growing out of personal demoraliza- 
tion, social disorganization, economic maladjustment, and natural catas- 
trophes, if the chapter on the difficult child does not belong rather to the 
delinquency aspect of social pathology. Practically no reference is made 
to the historical origin of institutions for the abnormal members of soci- 
ety. Doubtless the omission was due to the fact that one of the authors 
already had a book entitled Social Work in the Light of History. 

The authors have taken a decided step forward in one method of 
presentation of their subject. Chapters are opened with cases in which 
the problems are seen in the flesh and blood of actual persons or families. 
This is an excellent way of presenting a problem to the student concretely 
and interestingly. Then follow statistics on the causes of the problem, so 
far as statistics are available. Next follows a brief discussion of methods 
of prevention, and at the end of each chapter is a list of projects for fur- 
ther study. The chapter concludes with a bibliography, from which in a 
few instances the writer has noticed serious omissions. For example, the 
absence in the bibliography of the chapter on unemployment, of Lesco- 
hier’s important little book, The Labor Market. 

The style of the authors is simple and clear; the method of presenta- 
tion marks a step forward, in bringing under scientific control the great 
body of information on social problems, especially in introducing discus- 
sion with cases. 

J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Scientific Study of Human Society. By FRANKLIN HENRY 
Gippincs. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1924. Pp. vi+-247. $2.00. 

The nature of this book is indicated by the opening paragraph of the 
author’s Preface: ‘My purpose in tais book has been to indicate wherein 
and to what extent Sociology is indubitably a scientific study of Human 
Society. To this end I have undertaken to describe strict methods that 
sociology can avail itself of, and to point out precautions and limits 
which must be observed in the use of each. 

In carrying out this purpose, Giddings has written chapters on “So- 
cietal Patterns,” “Societal Variables,” “The Scientific Scrutiny of Soci- 
etal Facts,” “The Pluralistic Field and the Sample,” “The Study of 
Cases,” “The Validity of Inference from Societal Experimentation,” 
“Exploration and Survey,” and “The Measurement of Societal Trends 
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and Energies,” together with three other chapters of less obvious meth- 
odological significance. One of the most interesting and original features 
of the book is a “categorical scheme of societal genesis,” intended to be a 
rigidly logical, and, to a certain degree of subdivision, exhaustive outline 
for the classification of social facts. As would be expected by those 
familiar with Giddings’ earlier writings, considerable emphasis is placed 
upon statistical procedure; there is, however, a careful analysis of the re- 
spective methodological réles of case study, classification, and statistical 
method. 

The author’s presentation of his fundamental propositions is some- 
what impaired by the tendency he displays toward the elaboration of 
some of those propositions through the use of sweeping generalizations of 
a factual and ethical character. This tendency is especially marked in 
the chapter “Sovietal Telesis.” It may also be remarked that many con- 
temporary sociologists and social psychologists will refuse to accept the 
author’s distinction between social psychology as a discipline concerned 
with the behavioristic interaction of intimates, and sociology or societal 
psychology as a discipline concerned with interaction in larger groups. 

This book is a contribution to a phase of sociology in which further 
research has been urgently needed, and as such it will be studied with 
interest by both disciples and critics of the Giddings school of sociological 


theory. The author has presented illuminating though elementary illus- 
trations of most of the particular methods of investigation which he rec- 
ommends. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Modern Social Problems. By Putvip ARcHI- 
BALD Parsons, Pu.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 
Pp. xiv+288. $2.50. 

This book is designed for use as a text for college classes and is essen- 
tially an introduction, general and elementary, treating in Part I of bar- 
baric foundations, migrations, the beginnings of civilization, historic “ele- 
ments in the modern social problem,” conflicting aims in modern society 
due to conflict in inherited ideals, aspects of the social problem, and acute 
manifestations of social maladjustments. Part II outlines remote causes 
of social problems in (1) new knowledge about man and the world, (2) 
the discovery of new worlds, and the industrial revolution; as more im- 
mediate causes: (1) shifts in the population, (2) transformed means of 
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livelihood, (3) concentration of wealth in industry, and (4) great intel- 
lectual transformations. In two concluding chapters of the second part 
there is a brief review of political and economic forms of unrest, including 
anarchism, socialism, etc., and an account of the modern movement for 


social betterment. 
The first sentence strikes a chord that is sounded often throughout 


the book: “Among careful students of Western civilization there is a 
growing apprehension of impending disaster.” The causes are bound up 
in historic and prehistoric developments, but particularly in the social 
changes, mentioned above, of the last few hundred years. Society has lost 
its old controls in the rapidity of modern change, especially the control of 
morals. The remedy hoped for is the re-establishment of religious organi- 
zation, ideals, and influences; all of the broadest and the most scientific 
kind, but strictly religious. The treatment is that of armchair philosophy, 
of appreciation of the needs of the ordinary individual, rather than of 
the scholar. 

Each of the thirteen chapters is followed by a bibliography of thirty 
or more references, and there are footnote references, not to page cita- 
tions, but to the general argument of the books in question. 

This work is not rigidly scientific. Too great reliance is placed upon 
the efficacy of intellect as a social force, too much of disaster read into 
social change, but perhaps, too, the experiences in the course for which 
this material was prepared led to an overemphasis on these points be- 
cause they aroused interest in the students. 

Leroy E. BowMAN 

CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Conflict between Liberty and Equality. By ARTHUR TWINING 
Hap.ey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. vii-+135. 
$1.50. 

This is a series of three lectures delivered as the Raymond F. West 
Memorial Lectures, at Stanford University. 

The main thesis is that liberty and equality are often opposed to one 
another; that liberty in one field may lead to such inequality as prac- 
tically to take away the liberty of the lower class. Liberty is defined as 
the freedom to use intelligence in the solution of problems. Primitive 
people were great conformists, and therefore had no liberty in this sense. 
In Colonial America people had both liberty and equality. But with the 
development of industry, industrial liberty brought economic inequality. 
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Many groups have been so subordinated that they now have little liberty, 
i.e., little opportunity to solve their problems through the exercise of in- 
telligence. This condition can be corrected through our representative 
government. We now need a new political party with “liberty” as the 
fundamental plank in its platform. 
JAMES ALFRED QuINN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Changes in the Size of American Families in One Generation. By 
Ray E. Baber and Epwarp ALsworTH Ross. “University of 
Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History.” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison: 1924. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

This study of the size of families of native stock living in the Middle 
West shows that there has been a shrinkage of 38% per cent in fertility 
between the past and present generations. In contrast with this is the 
finding of Miss Jeanette Halverson, whose study occupies the last chap- 
ter, that one hundred dependent families (unselected) in the same area 
averaged families twice as large. 

The families were reached through questionnaires sent home by stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin. The “past generation” (the stu- 
dents’ grandparents) averaged 5.44 children per family; the “present 
generation” (the students’ parents), 3.35 children. 

While many of the conclusions are not new, there are occasional sur- 
prises. The size of the family was studied in relation to age of marriage, 
occupation, education, dependency, and the mortality of children in the 
two generations. 

Although this is one of the best studies of its type in recent years, it 
is not without defect. Statistically it is satisfactory; inductively and de- 
ductively it is incomplete and at times erroneous. When causation is dis- 
cussed it is confused with correlation. Higher education is assumed to 
cause a lower birth-rate. All we know is that they go together. The dis- 
cussion of the causative factors of the decline is inadequate; the causative 
factors of childless marriages receive some attention, but this is irrele- 
vant, since there had to be at least one child in the family to have a son 
or daughter in college through whom the families were reached. The mo- 
tives for the practice of birth control reflect poor analysis. Fecundity is 
at times confused with fertility. 

There are unhappy applications of the observations and conclusions 
of others. The authors seem to agree with Popenoe and Johnson that late 
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marriages, caused by an extended educational period, are causing racial 
deterioration, and yet they conclude, in another place, that in this par- 
ticular group, late marriages have been but an insignificant factor in the 
decline. It is rather their low marriage rate and restriction in the married 
state. Equally poor analysis is found in the discussion of the high fertil- 
ity of foreign-born women in relation to “competition.” 

The authors have done weli, however, in adding their own voices to 
the voices in the wilderness warning that the stock from which we have 
been drawing our college material is not reproducing itself. No mention 
is made, though, of the most fundamental fact of all—that voluntary 
parenthood for the “lower” classes would go a long way toward correcting 
an evil the existence of which all intelligent people deplore. 


NorMAN E. 


CoRNELL COLLEGE 
Mr. Vernon, Iowa 


Personality in Politics—Reformers, Bosses, and Leaders: What 
They Are and How They Do It. By WiLt1AM BENNETT 
Munro. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 114. 
$1.50. 

The approach to social science through the study of personality types 
is well illustrated by this volume. Three outstanding types found in 
American politics are described—the reformer, the boss, and the leader. 
The materials on the boss are the best. Ten well-known political bosses 
were studied, and these materials served as the basis for this section of 
the volume. The characteristics of these bosses were found to be so di- 
verse that few generalizations could be made concerning them. The im- 
portant thing about the boss is that he knows how to control. The re- 
former, painted as a generalized type, is an uncompromising person who 
is anxious to put across an ideal, but is ignorant of practical methods of 
control. He is unsuccessful in politics. The leader is the ideal person who 
can apply the successful methods of the boss in the service of unselfish 
ends and high ideals. 

These materials were presented as a series of lectures at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. They represent an attempt to attack problems of 
social control through personality studies of successful and unsuccessful 
leaders. 

JaMEs ALFRED QuINN 

University oF CINCINNATI 
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Social Organizations Working with Rural People. By Wauter A, 
TERPENNING. Kalamazoo, Michigan: The Extension De. 
partment, Western State Normal School, 1925. Pp. 125. 

This book is a report of a survey of rural institutions in Hillsdale 
and Lapeer counties, Michigan. The result is a repetition of the old 
story: The agencies are inefficient. Some of the findings follow: (a) lack 
of correlation between agencies; (5) jealousy of church representatives; 

(c) duplication of work; (d) organizations without plans; (e) promises, 

especially of farm bureaus, not fulfilled; (f) leaders lack knowledge of 

general principles. 

The study, which checks activities against advertising, should prove 
suggestive for further detailed studies. 

Bruce L. MEtvin 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Immortality. By R. A. Tsanorr, Professor of 
Philosophy, Rice Institute, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. viii+418. $3.00. 

Things and Ideals. By M. C. Orto, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. 


Pp. xi+320. $2.50. 

Here are two books thoroughly worth reading—both dealing with 
the idealistic interpretation of life from much the same point of view. 
Both root their confidence in a world which justifies man in a life-long 
personal venture, in the part which ideals, personal and cosmic, play in 
girding man for the task. 

Professor Tsanoff deals with the problem of immortality. He says: 
“The guicing idea in our whole inquiry is not so much to ascertain 
whether a particular kind of human destiny is fact or fancy, but rather 
to understand the significance of a man’s claim to a specific destiny.” 
After giving us a very interesting review of the ideas of immortality held 
by different men and groups in successive ages, he comes to a very Sig- 
nificant final statement in a chapter entitled “Value, Personality, and 
Destiny.” Here we have statements like the following: 

The moral career of man, which most adequately expresses his character 
as a value and himself a system of values, exhibits man as working on the sup- 
position that in the world spiritual aspiration is appropriate and significant. 
. . . . The moral individual demands that the universe be conceived as one in 
which moral aspiration and spiritual activity in general are integral, and to this 
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end it also proposes hypotheses, it presents demands on the universe and seeks 
assurances of their justification. Such a hypothesis and such a demand is the 
belief in immortality, the hope of life eternal. 

Otto says, “It is inevitable, therefore, that America, historically the 
foremost exponent of the democratic ‘urge’ and ‘outreach’ of the universe, 
and only yesterday the leader in making the world safe for democracy, 
shall presently engage in the larger task of making God safe for democ- 
racy. This is the heart of the new theology.” Thus both men, starting 
from what is valid in the experience of men, work out to what that expe- 
rience demands for its fulfilment in cosmic terms on the basic assumption 
that the universe justifies a personal venture on the part of man. Of 
course man cannot prove his basic assumptions except through acting 
upon them—this is the only way to prove any hypothesis; but when the 
action justifies the hypothesis it is proved that it is worth acting upon. 
And what other proof is needed? 

A. E. Hott 


Cxuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Behind and Before. By W. E. He1tLanp. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. Pp. xv-+-166. 6s. 

The Trend of History. By Witt1aM Kay WALLAcE. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xi+372. $3.50. 


Professor Heitland essays the part of Janus. With one face toward 
the past, he confronts the question of whether (and what sort of) history 
can help the practical statesman. He answers yes, recent history properly 
analyzed and taught to an orientated mind, shaped for leadership, can 
function as practical politics. With his other face turned toward the fu- 
ture he tackles the biological pessimist or eugenist, recognizes the degen- 
erative influences at work, argues for improved living conditions, finds 
that permanent specialization of classes has never succeeded, and de- 
pends finally upon emotional influences chiefly religious to overcome the 
evil prognosticated. His conclusions somewhat resemble Kidd’s (which, 
however, he accepts only with ample reservations). The author applies 
happily his own theory of the value of history to derive lessons from the 
tragic laissez-faire policy of the last century. He displays an unusual 
familiarity with American social science and its problems. For theoreti- 
cal sociology the appendix on “Body Politic and Body Natural” is par- 
ticularly interesting. The frank sizing up of our Madison Grants and 
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Stoddards establishes the author’s critical acumen. His observations op 
history teaching can be followed with profit by every teaching sociologist, 
The Trend of History also seeks the essence of history and its prac. 
tical availability to trace out the nature and origins of twentieth-century 
problems. Its author would agree with Professor Heitland that mere po- 
litical history is insufficient, and that on the whole only recent history 
has practical meaning. Even with these restrictions he would reject it as 
an infallible vade mecum to the statesman. To the sociologist his chief 
appeal lies in his approach to history from the institutional and “organ. 
ic,” rather than the individual or national, standpoint, and in his theory 
of social fermentation through putrefaction of ideas and institutions. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Security against War. By FRANCES KELLoR. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1924. 2 Vols. Pp. ix+851. $6.00. 

Scholars are not unaccustomed to recording negative results even 
after long and laborious researches; but seldom has it been the reviewer's 
fortune to work through such a mass as these nine hundred pages to #0 
little purpose. With all the paraphernalia of research apparent and with 
every evidence of having had access to a wealth of materials, there runs 
throughout the fabric a suspicious thread of bias. Indeed the whole work 
sounds like a Lodge report to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. In the process, the poor old League of Nations is beaten black and 
blue; the Council machinery is declared unsound; the ambassadors, and 
not the League, the real power; the League, weak though autocratic, 
nothing but a glorified stretcher-bearer; no justice even when peaceable 
settlements are arrived at; the League Court unable to prevent wars; the 
fires of national egotism still leap high; small states have no rights; in- 
ternationalism is weak in the face of Great Powers. The Saar Basin, 
Danzig, Albania, Fiume, and a score of other situations are analyzed in 
such a way as to belittle the League. It would seem that only on two 
points, the abhorrence of war and the substitution of law for force, are 
Europe and America in agreement. But in so far as methods are con 
cerned, the author draws again the familiar picture of America contra 
mundum. America should not join the League, for that would be to en- 
tangle us in subversion of democracy. Instead, we must call a third 
Hague conference, codify international law, outlaw war according to the 
Levinson plan, and by all means scrap the League Council as a tribunal 
and replace it with the Hague Court. The mountain in labor finally 
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brings forth a mouse! For these conclusions sound rather thin and naive 
after such a ponderous array of research activities. More than that, they 
are belated and destructive and scarcely warrant the optimistic title, 
Security Against War. 


ArtTHuR J. Topp | 


CHICAGO 


Public Ownership. A Survey of Public Enterprises, Municipal, i 
State, and Federal, in the United States and Elsewhere. By 
Cart D. THompson, secretary of the Public Ownership 
League of America. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1925. Pp. xviii+-445. $3.00. 

Popular Ownership of Property: Its Newer Forms and Social Con- 
sequences. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
in the City of New York, Vol. XI, No. 3, April, 1925. Edited 
by Witt1AM L. RANSOM AND PARKER THOMAS Moon. New 
York: The Academy of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 116th St. and Broadway. Pp. xix+-198. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is mainly composed of facts. It should be of 
constant use for reference by everyone who is helping to shape programs 
that involve choice between public and private ownership. The circum- 
stance that the book is sanctioned by The Public Ownership League de- 
tracts nothing from its value. In any case, if action depended upon the 
experience cited it would be necessary to verify the evidence. The work 
is consistent with the opening paragraph of the Introduction: 

It is not the purpose of this volume to propound or to define any theory with 

reference to public ownership. The purpose is, rather, to present the facts with 

regard to the various phases of public ownership and enterprise. We are not 
concerned to argue for the public ownership of this or that public utility or 
against it. Our chief purpose here is to record the fact that this or that utility 


is publicly owned; and to give the results of such ownership so far as they can 
be learned. 


Under twenty subtitles the last chapter in the book deals with 
“Objections to Public Ownership.” This discussion is not an exception 
to the rule that the book is an exhibit cf facts. These objections are 
actual, and it is a service to both sides of the public ownership problem 
to schedule the reasons that have been urged against the device. 

The program of the Acedemy was based on recognition, or at least 
assumption that “a democratic trend in proprietorship” was in force, 
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and it was a frank attempt “to conduct a scientific and searching Na- 
tional Conference as to the probable effects of what has been and is 
taking place.” 

At three sessions twenty-five different participants discussed as many 
aspects of public ownership. Although the different contributions bristled 
with statements of fact, interpretation rather than addition to knowledge 
was the center of attention. In effect these two publications supplement 


each other. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elements of Modern Building and Loan Associations. By Horace 
F. CLARK AND FRANK A. CuHasE. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 496 and Appendix. $4.00. 

This fourth volume of the “Standard Course in Real Estate”’ is in- 
tended primarily as a textbook for persons engaged in the building and 
loan business, which the authors think of as being a specialized field 
requiring training different from that for banking, on the one hand, and 
real estate dealing, on the other. 

The types of building and loan associations, technical matters of 
the business, as appraisal of property, principles of finance involved, 
accounting, promotion of business, legai problems, the history of the 
movement, state and federal regulation, all are discussed. Comprehensive 
statistics have been put into tables and charts. 

Assuming that the technical material is of no great sociological in- 
terest in itself, there remain certain interesting facts brought out in the 
history and survey of the building and loan movement. One is surprised 
to learn that home ownership increased more rapidly than did tenancy 
from 1900 to 1920, even in the North, where cities have grown most 
rapidly. In the same period building and loan associations have had 
their greatest increase in number, membership, and assets. 

By inference from the facts presented, one learns that this one-time 
spontaneous movement with loose organization is becoming increasingly 
institutionalized and regulated; that the rigidity of organization and 
degree of regulation are greater in the West, where the movement is 
newer; that this co-operative movement has taken the stigma off the 
once hated mortgage; that associations succeed best when organized on 
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a local community basis; that members are of certain economically and 
socially definable classes; and that the movement is developing a science 
and technique of its own. 


Everett C. HuGHES 


CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Statistical Methods: A Textbook for College 

Students, A Manual for Statisticians and Business Executives. 

By Horace Secrist. New York: The Macmillan Co., Re- 
vised Ed., 1925. Pp. xxxiii+ 584. $4.00. 

This book is a revised edition of an earlier attempt to give to col- 
lege students and to those interested in statistical methods a complete 
but concise exposition of statistical theory and technique useful in the 
analysis of economic data. Unfortunately there is much more of tech- 
nique than of theory. Those interested in better statistical analysis will 
accomplish their purpose much more quickly if they give more attention 
to teaching students to understand and appreciate the logic involved in 
statistical methods rather than to the methods whereby statistical com- 
putations are made. 

While a few sections show little change from the earlier edition, for 
the most part the book has been both revised and enlarged. The general 
organization, unfortunately, has been but slightly changed. It seems 
doubtful if the process of collecting data should be discussed at the first 
of the book. The theory of sampling seems much more important, 
though it has been almost wholly neglected. 

What the book lacks in originality is compensated for by including J 
almost everything upon statistical methods. The brevity with which 4 
such chapters as those on diagrammatic and graphic presentation, cor- 
relation, and index numbers are presented, however, raises the question 
as to whether one can safely combine a textbook and a manual in one 
volume. The dogmatism necessary in a handbook is hardly to be con- 
doned in a text for undergraduates who, generally speaking, are already 
far too uncritical. What the undergraduate needs is more theory and i 
fewer rules, though the tendency in American colleges and universities . 
is too often toward technique. 

In spite of its defects as a text, however, the new edition should 
prove a welcome handbook for those who already know something about 
Statistical theory. 


ErNest R. MOWRER 


CHICAGO 
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Folk Songs of French Canada. Collected and edited by Marrs 
BARBEAU and Epwarp Sapir. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925. Pp. 216. $4.00. 

The forty-odd folk songs contained in this volume are a selected 
group taken from a mass of French-Canadian folklore material collected 
for the Canadian National Museum. In general they are of very ancient 
origin, possibly going back to the jongleurs of medieval France. The 
songs, texts of which are in both French and English, with the melodies, 
are interesting both in themselves and as illustrating the perseverance 


with which a cultural heritage persists among an isolated people. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


COLORADO 


Fragments from My Diary. By Maxim Gorxy. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co., 1924. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

The title of this book is misleading. It is composed of fragments, 
but not fragments of a diary. Doubtless the publishers thought a Gorky 
diary would meet a larger sale with American readers than if the label 
reminded one of plebeian Russian life. But it is the old Russia that is 
described, the Russia that Gorky loved so well and tried so hard to 
change—but withal the Russia that gave him his literary career. The 
author has invaded a very rich background of half a century and selected 
some fifty or more interesting but unrelated bits which he has thrown 
together with no special connection save the semblance of chronological 
order. With the exception of a few pages where he turns aside to talk 
about Tolstoy, Blok, and Tchekoff, the book is devoted to personality 
sketches of unique village types. 

One gets the feeling that this is a last hasty tribute to an order that 
Gorky feels is doomed to pass. Though he deals with reality Gorky is an 
artist; and here, as in other creations of his, he is ever on the alert to feed 
his artist’s passion for flowing phrases and fancy adjectives. Notwith- 
standing the spots of high color the book is pleasant reading and a good 
piece of reporting. 

NE Ls ANDERSON 


Labor Economics. By Sotomon Bium. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1925. Pp. ix+579. $3.00. 
Professor Blum’s central object of attention in his Labor Economics 
is the “labor movement,” in the ordinary understanding of the term. 
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His account of that movement is built up largely from two points of 
view: the politico-legal one, and that of the economist, i.e., the student 
interested in the processes of the market and the shaping of labor con- 
tracts. The treatment is predominantly formal and logical, and the book 
has the defects and virtues of that form of presentation in about the 
proportions that might be expected. 

This book has been designed primarily for use as a college textbook, 
and as such it may be recommended to those instructors who like to 
place in the hands of their students a systematically ordered textbook 
expressed consistently in the words of one writer. The data used have 
been brought down to date, and the emphasis on the different concrete 
topics is, on the whole, well distributed. Besides the content that is 
naturally to be expected in a book emphasizing the labor movement, 
there are chapters on social insurance, attempts to mitigate unemploy- 
ment, the business cycle, theories of wages, and the wider program of 
the labor movement—i. e., socialism and communism and the co-opera- 
tive movement. There is a moderately comprehensive and well-chosen 
bibliography at the end of the volume, classified to correspond to the 
chapters of the text. 

FLoyp N. House 

University oF CHICAGO 


Child Marriages. By Mary E. RICHMOND AND FRep S. HALL. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. Pp. 159. $1.50. 
This book is the first serious attempt, as far as I know, to deal with 

the problem of child marriages. The authors have been concerned with 
these aspects: the marriageable age, the extent of child marriages, pa- 
rental consent as a factor in control, methods for obtaining proof of age, 
and suggested steps toward the reformation of marriage legislation and 
administration in the United States. 

A fascinating book for the reformer, a disgruntled essay for the 
“Pollyannist.” For the scientist, however, it is little better than an im- 
pressionistic study, the statistical sampling being indefensible (the au- 
thors admit the inadequacy of it), and the case materials obviously 
biased. One cannot conclude from the data given that child marriages 
are increasing or that they are undesirable, much less understand the 
forces making for such unions. 

ERNEST R. MOWRER 


CHICAGO 
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Spring and Summer Festivals and Autumn and Winter Festivais. 
By N. Moore Banta. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1924. Pp, 
192 and 168, respectively. 

These small paper-covered volumes are collections of “plays, drills, 
dialogues, exercises, carnivals, festivals, pageants, songs, quotations, 
stories, readings, and recitations” designed for the schoolroom, and con- 
taining material very little different from that found in the old-fashioned 
Second Reader. Holiday observances worth remembering have never 
been those invented by second-rate writers for the very young. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

BovuLper, COLORADO 


Adventures of a Scholar Tramp. By GLEN H. MULLIN. New 

York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 312. $2.00. 

The author was a hobo for four months, at least the book describes 
a four months’ crusade through the East and the South. Longer journeys 
have been described, but none better. Mullin never missed a thing, nor 
did he in any of a hundred interesting situations lose his sense of humor. 
Life on the road has never been better described by an American. Per- 
haps no American has pictured more realistically such experiences as 
riding under a passenger train or fighting sleep while riding the tops. 

The drab and melancholy of hobo life has been cleverly avoided. 
Mullin was more concerned with that grand and glorious feeling of put- 
ting it over. With an artist’s eye he set out to see people and life, and 
with an artist’s hand he portrays his findings in a rollicking and enter- 
taining narrative. Perhaps the title is unfortunate because Mullin is 
more of an artist tramp than a scholar tramp. Scholar smacks of a 
sedateness that is not found in the book and probably not on the road. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the gen- 
eral direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, P. T. Diefenderfer, P. E. Martin, 
and P. P. Boyer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PersonaALITy: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 


. THe FAMILY 


1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historic Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


. PEopLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 


. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 


I 
2 

4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
5 

6 


’, ConFLIcT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


/, COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


I. Socrat InstrruTIONS 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 


. Socrat ScreNcEe AND THE SoctaL Process 


1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
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3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


VIII. Socrat ParHotocy: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

2. Eugenics, Dygenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. Metuopns oF INVESTIGATION 


1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements 

3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 

4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


. History of Sociology 

. Logic of the Social Sciences 

. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
. Methods of Tec.ching Socioiogy 


H 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


On the Specificity of Emotional Reactions.—The current assumption that an 
individual’s emotivity is a general tendency to react in an emotional way to all ai- 
fective stimuli is open to question, just as is the concept of “general intelligence.” 
The results of experiments with the psychogalvanic reflex indicate differentia! emo- 
tive responses to stimuli that arouse different affective states. These results coincide 
with the facts of common observation——David Wechsler, American Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (July, 1925), 424-26. (I, 2.) E.R.R. 


A Review of Racial Psychology.—The experimental and statistical attack of 
the problem of racial differences is the method by which racial psychology has gone 
rapidly forward. On the other hand, theoretical studies, the popular presentations of 
the problem, have valiantly assisted in the development. A survey of the literature 
of the latter type, which is more or less theoretical—that is to say, this literature is 
not always based upon experimentation—brings to light the tendency of relying 
more and more upon the results of “mental anthropology.”—T. R. Garth, Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XXII (June, 1925), 343-64. (1, 2.) E.R.R. 


The Resistant Behavior of Infants and Children. II.—The resistant behavior 
of very young children when subjected to mental testing is found, when analyzed, to 
consist of crying, clinging to the mother or pressing closely to her, pushing away 
toys, slapping, screaming, struggling, withdrawal reactions, passive movements, and 
head shaking. The most intensive resistant reactions, struggling and screaming, ar 
centralized about the eighteenth month for girls, and the thirtieth month for boy’. 
The earliest reactions noted were crying and clinging to the mother. Crying, th 
most frequent reaction in the first year, gradually diminished with increasing age— 
D. M. Levy and S. H. Tulchin, Journal of Experimental Psychology, oe 

E. R.R. 


1925), 209-24. (I, 2, 3.) , 


The Function of the Special Class in the Public School.—Special classes fot 
mentally retarded children can function properly only if the group is small and rela- 
tively homogeneous. Otherwise the individual child will have in the special class the 
same feeling of isolation from the rest of the group that so greatly hinders his prog 
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ress in a regular class. One of the main possibilities of the special class is the training 
it can give in the way of establishing proper attitudes toward work and proper hab- 
its of industry, as well as proper personal habits—Ethel L. Cornell, Mental Hy- 
giene, IX (July, 1925), 556-60. (I, 3; VI, 2; VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


Dispensary Contacts with Delinquent Trends in Children.—Abnormal sex 
trends in children seem to be largely determined by the contaminating influences 
that are responsible for the initial practices, rather than by any complexity of per- 
sonal cravings on the part of the child. By applying principles of mental hygiene, 
satisfactory adjustments of sex misconduct have been effected by community welfare 
organizations. They have learned to inquire into the foci of behavior infection in the 
home and neighborhood, the opportunities for play and wholesome amusements, and 
all the other facts that contribute to childhood adaptation, instead of turning to cor- 
rectional institutions—Esther Loring Richards, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 1925), 
314-39. (1, 3; VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


The Diagnostic Significance of Children’s Wishes.—The question “Suppose 
that a fairy were to grant you three wishes, what would your wishes be?” was in- 
serted in a questionnaire on interests designed for use with children who show be- 
havior difficulties. The answers cannot be accepted at their literal value without 
further investigation, but they may throw additional light upon factors already 
known but imperfectly understood, or they may suggest further methods of ap- 
proach to a study of the child’s emotional attitudes and the causes that have oper- 
ated to produce these attitudes. The question has little value with children whose 
mental ages are below nine years.——Florence L. Goodenough, Mental Hygiene, IX 
(April, 1925), 340-45. (I, 3.) E.R.R. 


The Twenty-Four-Hour Home School.—The twenty-four-hour home school is 
suggested for problem children, where they may be allowed to be a part of a house- 
hold again and made to feel that they “belong.” The idea is based on two funda- 
mental social principles: (1) that the influence of the home is unique and essential 
to every child; (2) an adequate education is essential to the highest development of 


the child—Fred C. Nelles, The Journal of Delinquency, IX (January-March, 1925), 
1-55. (I, 3; VI, 1; VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Mutation of Personality.—The reconstruction of the personality of Stephen S., 
a blind ex-service man, was accomplished by the manipulation of the social situation 
and molding the personality “from without.” The problem of his social isolation was 
met by placing him in a wholesome environment and providing the proper channels 
for the discharge of pent-up energy.—Pauline V. Young and Erle Fiske Young, Jour- 
nal of Applied Sociology, 1X (July-August, 1925), 42-49. (1, 4.) P. E.M. 


_ The Concept of Social Attitudes.—Attitudes may be designated as gestures, 
incomplete acts, or tendencies to act, and may be divided into hereditary or acquired, 
conscious or unconscious, group or individual, latent or kinetic. The attitude and ob- 
jective phenomena appear together, but the relationship is not causal; rather it de- 
notes the double aspect of one phenomenon. An attitude is the result of organization 
coming at the end of the satisfaction of some wishes and remaining to initiate other 
wishes, but not related to wishes as wholes to parts—Ellsworth Faris, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, IX (July-August, 1925), 404-9. (I, 4.) P. E. M. 


Die Pubertit.—The period of puberty: By the expression puberty we do not 
mean a definitely delimited age group, for the phenomena which characterize the 
period of puberty appear at different ages, last for variable periods, and end at dif- 
ferent ages in different individuals, cultures, population groups, and geographic areas; 
rather, by puberty we mean a set of processes and conditions which set in shortly 
before, during, and immediately after sexual maturation, and we are interested in 
the question as to what social processes are operative during this period, what group- 
Ings arise, if these conditions are characteristic for these age groups universally, or if 
they are merely characteristic of our time. 

Characteristics of puberty: The period of puberty is marked first of all by the 
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presence of “the factor of negation,” which is an attitude of separation from the 
closed adult group and a degree of resistance to its edicts. A positive factor is the 
element of sex. During the school age, however, this factor operates in a dissociating 
fashion, tending to separate the sexes rather than attract them. Early childhood js 
characterized further by what Max Weber has termed “charismatism” or personal 
allegiance, i.e., allegiance to an individual as such. This form of relationship is, of 
course, easily disturbed. 

The youth movement: The supposition that in the youth movement there js 
found a vertical grouping of the population on the basis of age alone, cutting across 
cultural, economic, religious, and political interests is erroneous. What we find, in. 
stead, is a series of groupings of adolescents according to class, culture, politics, and 
personal leadership. It is in its various sections, such as the nationalist, catholic, and 
communist leagues of youth that the youth movement of today exerts any vitality 
and any degree of permanent influence on the social movements of the present— 
Paul Honigsheim, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III (Heft 4, 1924), 264- 
74. (1, 4; Il, 1; IV; VII, 4.) L.W. 


Popular Answers to Some Psychological Questions.—Several college classes 
were asked to indicate which of a list of thirty statements current in popular pseudo- 
psychology (but not held by scientists) they believed to be true. On the average, the 
students believed in about one-third of the misconceptions. Positive replies were 
most frequent for ideas where the misconception was due to ignorance of the specific 
meaning of technical terms, and least frequent for those notions which were merely 
popular superstitions. Between these extremes lay a middle ground of popular psy- 
chological fallacies which are often exploited by various agencies, such as the news- 
papers, but which have been definitely discredited by men of science —H. K. Nixon, 


American Journal of Psychology, XXXVI (July, 1925), 418-23. (I, 4; III, 2.) 
E.R.R. 


III, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Les Origines de l’Art.—There is positive proof that art existed during the 
Aurignacion period, but it is questionable whether it existed as far back as the old 
paleolithic period. Regularity and proportion of form is shown in some of the in- 
struments of Chellean and Aschulean periods, but it is uncertain whether this was 
accomplished intentionally or accidentally. Various works of art are found among 
primitive peoples of today in the form of figures, skin decorations, ornaments, carv- 
ings, and paintings. As would be expected, some tribes are more advanced than oth- 
ers in their forms of presentation —H. Breuil, Journal de Psychologie, XXII (April, 
1925), 289-06. (III, 1.) P. T.D. 


Political Organization of the Plains Indians, with Special Reference to the 
Council.—The Plains Indians were not a unit in any respect, but differed in physical 
make-up, language, material life, social organization, and religious development. Ev- 
erything centers around the buffalo, and in this animal we find the key to the de- 
scription of the Plains culture-area. There is much diversity in their political 
organization, yet all centered on tribal government, all the aspects of which were 
interrelated with the council, whose members were composed of the elders or the 
greatest warriors, or both, and it was this body that regulated all the tribal affairs or 
advised the chief concerning them—lMaurice Greer Smith, University Studies (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska), XXIV (January-April, 1924), 1-84. (III, 1.) P.T.D. 


The Immigrant Community and Immigrant Press.—Outside New York and 
Chicago, immigrant populations fall into three or four large groups, which may be 
designated as settlers, colonists, migrant industrials, and exotics. The immigrant 
community is an institution for Americanization, and the awakening of interest 10 
the immigrant in the reputation of his home country in America is the first step 2 
Americanization.—Robert E. Park, American Review, III (March-April, 1925), 143- 
52. (III, 4.) P.E.M. 
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The Racial Problems Involved in Immigration from Latin America and the 
West Indies to the United States.—In continental America south of the United 
States, and in islands adjacent thereto live some 90,000,000 people, two-thirds of 
whom belong to the colored races or represent crosses between colored and white 
stocks. The recent rapidly rising tide of immigration into the United States from 
these lands has forced upon the people of the United States a new problem. After a 
study of the countries south of the United States and an evaluation of the racial ele- 
ments it is supposed that these immigrants would be a detriment rather than an 
asset to the United States—Robert F. Foerster, United States Department of Labor 


Bulletin, 1925. (III, 4.) 


Zur Typologie der Kulturen (Types of Cultures).—Just as there are individ- 
ual psychological types there are corresponding cultural types, differentiating one 
people from another, for which we must rely upon the findings of individual psy- 
chology, important among which are those of Kretschmer, Klages, Spranger, Jaspers, 
Miiller-Freienfels, Jung, and Frobenius. Physiological differences in so-called racial 
groups have to be taken into account. Cultures may be studied from the standpoint 
of the presence or absence and the relative importance of certain basic human in- 
stincts and impulses, as are revealed in the works of McDougall and Oppenheimer. 
More important than anything else, however, for a study of cultures are the habits 
of peoples and, finally, the sets of values which appear as dominant directive forces 
in the cultural lives of peoples. The anthropogeographers have made available im- 
portant facts about the essential differences in physical surroundings or settings as 
they occur in cultural types. The internal composition of a cultural type is signifi- 
cant as seen particularly from the standpoint of the occupational interests of its 
component social groups. The relationships existing between the elements composing 
a culture may reveal a typical culture pattern. The nature of the institutions and 
the technique and the attitude toward them may be revealing in the study of a 
typology of cultures. The type to which a given culture will conform will finally 
be determined by its creative ability, for cultural creations do not become a passive 
part of the stock of cultural traditions, but are vital elements in the life of a group.— 
Andreas Walther, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, IV (Heft 1-2, 1924), 13- 
31. (III, 6, 3; IV, 2; V, 4; VII, 2, 4.) L. W. 


Zum gegenwirtigen Stande der Vélkerpsychologie (The Present Status of 
Folk Psychology).—The term “folk-psychology” dates back to Alexander von 
Humboldt. Toward the middle of the nineteenth century it was taken over and de- 
veloped by the philosopher Steinthal in association with the philologist Lazarus, who 
gave it world-wide currency through their journal, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie. 
Steinthal and his predecessor Von Humboldt conceived of folk-psychology as a com- 
parative psychology of older and newer, of exotic and familiar, peoples. Beside 
seeking to explore the peculiarities of peoples, Steinthal attempted to explore the 
general psychic phenomena in the life of peoples. Wilhelm Wundt was primarily 
interested in the genetic aspects of cultural life as a complementary part of the psy- 
chology of the individual. He sought to collect the objective facts of mental life in 
the language, myths, and customs of peoples living beyond the range of occidental 
culture and to use them in connection with the experimental data to be obtained in 
the psychological laboratory by objective and exact methods. Folk-psychology, an- 
thropology, and sociology: The anthropology of the eighteenth century concerned 
itself with the mental life of peoples, and in that sense was synonymous with folk- 
psychology. With the nineteenth century the center of interest of anthropology 
shifted to the somatic aspect, and was transformed into physical anthropology as it 
is still being pursued in English-speaking countries. In Germany, however, the de- 
scription of foreign folkways, especially in their material aspects, has become known 
as the field of ethnography, and the comparative and synthetic treatment of the so- 
cial life of peoples of other than our own culture has become known as ethnology. 
While sociology is interested in the formal groupings, processes, and situations under- 
lying social life, folk-psychology seeks to lay bare the psychic forces and mechanisms 
In different cultural groups——Richard Thurnwald, Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fiir So- 
stologie, IV (Heft 1-2, 1924), 32-43. (III, 6, 3; 1, 4; V, 3; VU, 2; X, 2,5.) L.W. 
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The Trend of Anthropology.—The evident failure of the evolutionary schem 
led anthropology to seek laws governing human conduct based upon intensive stud. 
ies of the history and culture of the various groups of mankind. The accumulation 
of such information makes possible comparison, analysis, and interpretation usefy! 
in the solution of modern fundamental problems.—Fay-Cooper Cole, Journal of Ap. 
plied Sociology, 1X (May-June, 1925), 351-55. (III, 6.) P.E.M. 


The Newer Testament.—Concessions to critical scholarship in the Revised 
Version were disastrous to popular reading of the Bible. Modernizations such as 
Weymouth, Moffat, Goodspeed, and Loisy have failed to ally the New Testament 
more closely with present folk-consciousness because they are less awful, less relj- 
gious. The essence of primitive Christianity was religion rather than morality— 
William Benjamin Smith, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (July, 1925), 588-610. (III, 6.) 

P.B.B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Social Implications of Factory Labor.—The factory has a profound effect 
upon its laborers and hence.upon society. The trade-union, the shop committee or 
employee representation, the scientific application of welfare work in the shop, and 
the improved technique of factory management tend to facilitate the adaptation of 
labor to the swiftly changing industrial and social conditions—Samuel M. Levin, 
American Review, III (March-April, 1925), 168-75. (IV, 1; VII, 1.) P.E.M. 


Modernism in China.—The factors forcing modernism in China are the new 
industrialism, science, and the democratic ideal. They appear in the dropping of the 
state cult, in the reformation beginning in Buddhism, in syncretistic movements, and, 
most hopeful of all, in the Renaissance movement.—R. E. Haydon, The Journal of 
Religion, V (September, 1925), 449-62. (IV, 2; VII, 4.) P.T.D. 


The Essence of Jewish Nationalism.—In the case of the Jewish people, m- 
tionality and religion are inseparably united. The essence of nationalism consists of 
a certain spirituality, tradition, common sympathy, identity of race, language, rel- 
gion, and a common possession of historical recollections. Applying these qualities, 
the Jews constitute a nation, yet have no land to call their own. The aim of Zionism 
is to unite the body and spirit; then a territory or land of their own will complete 
the union. Only through co-operation of ali the Jews throughout all the world can 
this great undertaking be accomplished. The crux of the situation today is stil 
Jewish frigidity to the renascence of their people. If this can be overcome the Jew- 
ish restoration will be an event of paramount significance——Joseph S. Shubow, The 
Jewish Forum, III (July, 1925), 328-36. (IV, 2.) P. T.D. 


Un Probléme de Philosophie du Droit: Le Principe des Nationalités.—N:- 
tionality should be determined by geography, race, religion, language, and history; 
all are essential; yet, due to all kinds of antagonisms, such as political, economic, reli- 
gious, and social, there has been such intermixture that it is almost impossible to have 
a unit that would actually correspond with the real meaning of nation. Nations 
should be formed to correspond to the aspirations of the people, but must be within 
the limit of justice and of possibility —Y. Briere, Révue de Philosophie, XXV (May- 
June, 1925), 306-18. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Rural Improvement through Encouragement.—Many important nation-wide 
activities to stimulate the best in rural life remain to be studied. Suggested fertile 
projects are: rural depopulation and migration, standards of living in selected farm- 
ing districts, conditions of farm tenancy, and various phases of rural advancemett. 
—C. B. Sherman, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXIV (July, 1925), 264-68. Vt, 

P. E. M. 


Keeping the Rural Nurse Rural.—The rural public health nurse meets a large 
number of discouragements, such as meddlesome supervision by people who are U2- 
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fitted to supervise, misunderstanding of her work and its needs, loneliness, unjust 
suspicions, etc. The result is that the nurse, feeling that the people who employ her 
do not care, soon loses interest herself and returns to the city, where the work of 
medical agencies is better understood—George Thomas Palmer, Survey, LIV (May 
15, 1925), 228-29. (V, 1; VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


The Beloved Community.—An attempt at a solution of the social problems of 
Canada in so far as it affects rural society. The beloved community in its ultimate 
form must most nearly resemble the family, a society where the lives of each receive 
the greatest possible opportunity, where there is a general sense of social sympathy 
and social responsibility, and where every member of the community is valuable for 
himself and has his place, work, and happiness. The social ideal most nearly re- 
sponding to this will be found to exist in the community principle of organization 
here outlined—Lorne Pierce, The Ryerson Essays, Number 29, Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press, 1925. (V, 1.) 


Regions—To Live In.—Regional planning attempts to plan a geographic area 
that possesses a certain unity of climate, soil, vegetation, industry, and culture so 
that all its sites and resources may be soundly developed, and so that the population 
will be distributed so as to utilize, rather than to nullify or destroy, its natural ad- 
vantages. It sees people, industry, and the land as a single unit. Instead of trying by 
one desperate dodge or another to make life a little more tolerable in the congested 
centers, it attempts to determine what sort of equipment will be needed for the new 
centers—Lewis Mumford, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 151-52. (V, 3, 43 
VII, 2.) E.R.R. 


The Co-operative Movement in Europe.—The co-operative movement in 
Europe started with retail stores and then expanded to include wholesale buying, 
manufacturing, growing of food products, transportation, housing, and banking. 
The significant feature of the movement is that these activities can be and are car- 
ried on successfully in the absence of profit as a motive. Students of social condi- 
tions abroad claim that the profit system is doomed and that the co-operative move- 
ment is the hope of Europe today—-J. P. Warbasse, American Review, II (July- 
August, 1924), 348-55. (V, 3; VII, 1.) E.R.R. 


The Turnover of Leadership in the Community.—Turnover of leadership 
serves as an index of change in society, and indicates social mobility and continuity 
of the community. In a town of thirty thousand population there were four succes- 
sive types of leadership: the pioneer, the booster or speculator, the business enter- 
priser, and the public and semi-public official—-Carl W. Strow, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, IX (May-June, 1925), 366-71. (V, 3; VII, 4.) P.E.M. 


_ Toward a Philosophy of Labor.—Perhaps every urban civilization is parasitic, 
killing its host. We cannot return to agricultural or pastoral civilization, but can 
renew attachment to the land by alternating one week of gardening with every two 
in the schoolroom. Transportation would enable industrial workers to support their 
families in homes with gardens.—J. W. Scott, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (July, 1925), 
668-78. (V, 4; VI, 1.) P.B.B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


A Study of Pre-Delinquency and Some Reflections of a Counselor.—In 
Cleveland, Ohio, through the Attendance Department of the Board of Education, an 
attempt has been made to study the variables involved in the cases of truancy and 
incorrigibles. There is a close correlation between an individual’s vocation and his 
standard of conduct. Keeping the children in school and training them in some occu- 
pation, regular employment, and pride in possession will check the lawlessness of 
tomorrow.—Czarina J. Giddings, Journal of Delinquency, IX (January-March, 
1925), 56-69. (VI, 3; VIII, 1.) . E.R.R. 


Some Implications of the Leopold-Loeb Hearing in Mitigation —The defense 
experts in the Leopold-Loeb hearing made a thorough psychological, neurological, 
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and psychiatric examination of the defendants. They attempted to avoid suspicion 
of partisanship by arranging a conference between themselves and the experts for the 
prosecution, but the prosecutor would not permit such a conference to take place. 
The use of the characterizations “abnormal” and “pathological” by the experts did 
not constitute a begging of the question, although they did tend to use superlative 
language. They concluded that the evidence of an almost total lack of development 
of the constitutional emotional bases for the organization of certain fundamental so. 
cial sentiments, together with many others of abnormal mentality, were sufficient to 
justify these characterizations—S. Sheldon Glueck, Mental Hygiene, oy Cu, 


1925), 449-68. (VI, 5; VIII, 4.) 


Presidential Address.—The old-fashioned hospital superintendent accomplished 
the task at hand. Psychiatrists, as specialists in the reaction of the organism as a 
whole, are fitted to provide the synthetic type of mind needed in medical circles to- 
day. The American Psychiatric Association should foster numerous local societies in 
the United States and Canada, and should ally itself with the related societies. Also 
an executive committee with a salaried secretary should carry on the work between 
the annual conventions. The work of the committees establishing minimum stand- 
ards for work in hospitals for mental diseases should be continued.—William A. 
White, American Journal of Psychiatry, V (July, 1925), 1-20. (VI,6.) P.B.B. 


Vocational Aspects of Psychiatric Social Work.—Psychiatric social work is a 
phase of social case work which has developed in recent years. It operates by the 
methods of social examination or investigation, diagnosis, and treatment to aid in 
the care and cure of psychiatric cases. Many of the difficulties which lead to lack of 
proper mental balance have social origin, and in many cases social treatment is neces- 
sary for a proper readjustment of the patient to his environment. As a special 
branch of case work, psychiatric social work requires a specialized training. The 
psychiatric social workers are now employed in hospitals and dispensaries, in schools 
for the feebleminded, in psychiatric clinics, by social agencies, and in connection with 


correctional agencies—Mental Hygiene, IX (July, 1925), 561-601. (VI, 6.) 
E.R.R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE ‘AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Formation of Public Opinion.—The power of the press is often regarded 
as the greatest of all powers in modern life, and yet it is largely irresponsible. Pro- 
vision should be made for the free formation of public opinion by making the press 
pay a franchise in the form of space in every issue, to be at the disposal of the dif- 
ferent political parties—Edward Cary Hayes, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (Sep- 
tember—October, 1925), 6-9. (VII, 3.) P.E.M. 


Analyzing Changes in Public Opinion.—Personal experiences, the training of 
the individual, and the attitude of a group of which an opinion is formed are fac- 
tors of prime importance in changes of personal opinion. Changes from an unfavor- 
able to a favorable opinion are slower than changes from a favorable to an unfavor- 
able basis——E. S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (May-June, 1925), 
372-81. (VII, 3; I, 4.) P.E.M. 


Die Formen des gewaltsamen sozialen Kampfes (The Forms of Violent So- 
cial Conflict).—Three forms of violent social conflict may be pointed out, namely, 
assassination, revolt, and revolution. Assassination is the attempt to take the life of 
an individual or a group, on the part of an individual, sometimes assisted by others, 
for political reasons. It may be viewed from the standpoint of its objective, the se- 
lection of the victim, or the means employed. Revolt and revolution: Revolt differs 
from revolution in that the former has a partial objective while the latter aims at the 
complete overthrow of the political and social order. Types of revolutions: On the 
basis of their objectives there are (1) personal revolutions, i.e., those aiming at the 
overthrow of the monarch; (2) constitutional revolutions, aiming at the abolition of 
the existing order of the state; and (3) social revolutions, tending to overthrow the 
juridical order upon which the social life rests. As a rule such revolutions will affect 
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only one phase of the cultural life, such as national sovereignty, the religious life, or 
the economic life. The agency carrying out the revolution may characterize it as a 
military, parliamentary, or mass revolution. Contrary to the Marxian notion, revo- 
lutions are not necessarily the work of any one class, nor are they historical and so- 
cial necessities, but rather sociological accidents, meaning thereby events brought 
about by external circumstances acting upon a given social situation. Revolutions 
can be studied effectively only by means of the sociopsychological method. A mass 
revolution is to be conceived of as the means of setting free those impulses in human 
nature which in the course of normal social life are repressed. The notion that a rev- 
olution helps to give birth to new economic and social systems is erroneous, and 
could only be conceived by persons who overestimate the influence of external order- 
ing upon social and cultural life——-Werner Sombart, Kdélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir So- 
siologie, 1V (Heft 1-2, 1924), 1-12. (VII, 4; IV, 1.) L.W. 


Der Radikalismus (Radicalism).—Radicalism implies the ability to take a 
clear-cut, unanimous attitude toward an objective, assuming a definite principle and 
drawing from it its inevitable consequences, regarding the objective as an absolute 
value and attempting ‘o realize the end, which happens to be any sort of social 
ideal, with singleness of purpose regardless of all the obstacles that may obstruct the 
path. Radicalism is thus characterized by simplicity and activity. Radicalism is thus 
an attitude which is basically contradictory to the political attitude, which assumes 
opportunism and accommodation to varying situations. The radical attitude appeals 
not so much to the intellectualism and the rational judgment of the person as to his 
emotional nature. For this reason radicalism is characteristic of youth especially. It 
recruits its adherents from those social groups in which a feeling of resentment and 
the desire for emancipation from the condition producing this attitude is dominant. 
In the process of attempting to achieve his goal the radical may become estranged 
from the original principles with which he began the struggle. His goal may become 
an end in itself, regardless of the means and sacrifices involved and regardless of its 
inherent futility. In radicalism, compromise and revisionism are out of the question. 
The radical attitude is a fighting weapon of the first order, but in the moment of vic- 
tory it fails to produce the organizing and constructive faculty which is essential to 


permanent social change-—Alfred Meusel, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, IV 
(Heft 1-2, 1924), 44-68. (VII, 4; I, 4; IV, 1.) L. W. 


L’Evolution des Insects Sociaux.—The life of the social insects is very re- 
markable. It is determined almost exclusively by the reflexes, tropisms, and that 
which we may call the instincts. Different insects have different forms of social life, 
in which individuals in the group have definite kinds of work to perform, each in 
its place, time, and order. In tracing the life-cycle of the insects we have definite 
proof of evolution, and from individual action to group action we have the remark- 
able adjustment which again proves evolution—W. M. Wheeler, Révue Scientifique, 
LXIII (August 22, 1925), 548-56. (VII, 4.) + 


Vill. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY; PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


_ Carriers of Criminality.—The causes of crime are an organic predisposition, in- 
herited or established in infancy, and conditions that create habits, such as public 
indifference to crime, pusillanimity in dealing with criminals, and the enactment of 
bad logic into law—Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (Sep- 
tember-October, 1925), 1-5. (VIII, 1.) P.E.M. 


; Reformers and Crime.—No one group of specialists can effectively cope with 
the problem of crime because there is no one cause of it. There is need for a re-ex- 
amination of the entire foundation of the structure of criminal justice, not only by 
lawyers but by social philosophers, sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, heads of 
police departments, heads of penal and correctional institutions, and others——S. Shel- 
don Glueck, New Republic, XLIV (September 23, 1925), 120-23. (VIII, 1; VI, 5.) 
P.E. M. 
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The Improvement of Criminal Justice—A body such as the National Crime 
Commission is not adapted to effect the necessary reorganization of the machinery of 
criminal justice. American public opinion does not at the present provide an atmos. 
phere in which fundamental reforms obtain their indispensable nourishment, and 
those engaged in the administration of criminal justice are unwilling to have their 
own behavior systematically watched, recorded, and tested—New Republic, XLIV 
(August 26, 1925), 4-6. (VIII, 1; VI, 5.) P.E.M. 


Mental Examination of Persons Accused of Crime.—Massachusetts law goy- 
erning the mental examination of certain classes of persons accused of crime reduces 
to a minimum the trial of persons who, because of mental abnormality, can more 
wisely, cheaply, and speedily be disposed of without a formal trial. Mental exami- 
nation is made a routine, scientific, unbiased procedure. The law makes for better 
understanding between the legal and medical professions on the vexed question of 
the criminal irresponsibility of the mentally ill—S. Sheldon Glueck, American Re- 


view, III (May-June, 1925), 336-47. (VIII, 1, 4.) P.E.M. 


La Mutualité Maternelle.—A welfare league for mothers: The law of June 17, 
1913, for the protection of mothers and infants can obtain its greatest effectiveness 
only through the co-operation of all the welfare societies. The “Mutualité Ma- 
ternelle” should carry on its work in collaboration with hygienists and child welfare 
societies. The aim should be to save the country from depopulation by lessening in- 
fant mortality. The league should provide for prolonged periods of rest for the 
mother before and after childbirth, for periodic inspection of the sanitary condition 
of the home, and for instruction. It should be open to every woman in the country. 
—Paul Strauss, La Revue Philanthropique, XXVIII (June, 1925), 287-03. (VIII, 
3, 3.) A.M.L. 

The Land-Hunger Urge to War.—Movement, as a peaceful means of provid- 
ing for human increase, has almost completely run its course. More efficient utiliza- 
tion of resources still holds out promise, but no amount of economic progress can 
provide for unlimited population increase. The only remaining avenue of escape lies 
in consciously and rationally regulating the increase of the group.—Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Forum, LXXIV (September, 1925), 413-20. (VIII, 2.) P. E. M. 


Industrial Neuroses.—Shell-shock and industrial neuroses are similar phe- 
nomena, requiring for their study a knowledge of the physical and mental make-up 
of the patient. Conscious and “subconscious” desire for compensation is a complica- 
tion which especially hinders recovery. The cases of fear neuroses as distinguished 
from hysterical neuroses are characteristically those of skilled workmen. Subjective 
complaints after apparent recovery are not necessarily indicative of malingering— 
Michael Osnato, American Journal of Psychiatry, V (July, 1925), 117-31. ‘eu’ 

P.B.B. 


Camp Sanitation—The advent of the summer camp for children and of the 
automobile camp has brought to the front the problem of camp sanitation. In the 
case of the vacation camp the character of the soil, the supply of water, the prepa- 
ration of the food, and the disposal of waste must be given careful consideration. 
Similar matters must be considered in the case of the automobile camp, but are more 
difficult to regulate—C. F. Kendall, American Journal of Public Health, XV (July, 
1925), 583-89. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Mental Examinations of College Men.—Routine mental examinations can be 
advantageously applied to college students as a supplement to other mental and psy- 
chological studies. The proportion of college students suffering from personality dis- 
orders and functional nervous illness is large. These conditions appear to bear little 
relation to general physical health. The majority of students are interested in self- 
study and self-understanding—Martin W. Peck, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 1925), 
282-99. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R 


Management of Acute Mental-Hygiene Problems Found among College Men. 
—tThe college man is frequently confronted with a relatively acute emotional situa- 
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tion, one which he is unable to deal with intelligently. It is important to apply psy- 
chiatric principles to the solution of the problem. These needs are illustrated by 
cases which occurred at West Point—Major Harry N. Kerns, Mental Hygiene, I 
(April, 1925), 273-81. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


College Mental-Hygiene Problems.—The task of mental hygiene among col- 
lege students is especially promising because the patients are in their formative pe- 
riod and their maladjustments are usually of a very recent origin. The cases that 
come before the psychiatrist are of three types: scholastic maladjustments; difficul- 
ties with a physical basis, which can be rectified by proper medical care and hygiene; 
and environmental and psychological difficulties—Arthur H. Ruggles, Mental Hy- 
giene, IX (April, 1925), 261-72. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Mental Hygiene and the College Student: Second Paper.—Our present 
knowledge of the distribution of intelligence makes it evident that future progress is 
dependent upon adequate leadership by intellectually superior persons. This leader- 
ship will probably come from the colleges. If the colleges are to turn out leaders they 
must see to it that their graduates are mentally healthy. The task of directing and 
advising students so that they shall attain and maintain the desired condition of 
mental health requires specially trained psychiatrists. No other agency in the college 
is equipped to perform it—Frankwood E. Williams, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 
1925), 225-60. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 

A Mental-Hygiene Program for Colleges.—Studies of college students have 
shown that more than half of them have emotional difficulties that prevent them 
from realizing their highest possibilities, while fully 10 per cent have maladjustments 
serious enough to warp their lives and sometimes to lead to mental breakdowns. 
Many of these personality problems could be successfully solved by a program of 
mental hygiene carried out by a competent psychiatrist whose position should be 
that of student adviser—Smiley Blanton, Mental Hygiene, IX (July, 1925), 478- 
88. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Mental Hygiene and Personality Guidance in Colleges.—There are in our col- 
leges a considerable number of students who are confronted with a host of more or 
less serious emotional problems. The medical personnel of the institution is usually 
unversed in psychiatry and unable to give aid; the academic departments of psy- 
chology lack the clinical training; the deans form a part of the disciplinary machin- 
ery, and are therefore unavailable; and the religious organizations rely upon the old 
methods of repression when direction and education are needed. Some special ad- 
visory system which employs modern psychiatric methods is needed—Kimball 
Young, Mental Hygiene, 1X (July, 1925), 489—-so1. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Social Hygiene and Public Health.—The various sources of information with 
respect to venereal diseases lead to the conclusion that the incidence over the coun- 
try at large is in the neighborhood of 10 per cent, being somewhat higher in the cities 
than in the rural areas. The figures recorded by health departments have shown a 
rather consistent increase since the war, but it is probable that this increase reflects 
better co-operation on the part of physicians in reporting these cases to the state 
boards of health, rather than an actual increase in the prevalence of venereal infec- 
tions. Social agencies can be of great service in encouraging more complete and 
thorough reports of these diseases—-Lee K. Frankel, Journal of Social Hygiene, X1 
(April, 1925), 210-14. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Die Eigenart der Heimlosen (The Social Type of the Homeless Man).—The 
homeless man differs from the ordinary citizen in that his group relations are less 
binding and of a more fleeting sort. He may be a seasonal worker or he may belong 
to the privileged classes. As a person he finds himself excluded from the ordinary so- 
cial life of the larger group. He may become an outcast and may even engage in rev- 
olutionary activity. He is free from the ordinary responsibilities of sessile and per- 
manent social ties. The homeless man is very closely related to the bohemian. If the 
homeless man differs from the ordinary citizen in that the former is propertyless, he 
is akin to the bohemian in that both are free from the ordinary ties of conventional 
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life and both are dominated by the wish for new experience, thrill, and adventure. 
The bohemian is, on the whole, a more stable type than the hobo, since the former js 
generally tied to a locality and thus is less mobile. The bohemian recognizes leader. 
ship in the group, while the hobo finds himself in a social group which generally js 
unorganized and has no place for the leader. The homeless man may be closely re- 
lated to the criminal. His mobility and lack of status in the dominant social group 

frees him from the restraints to which the ordinary citizen is constantly subjected, 
This accounts for the fact that a great proportion of the criminal population is re- 
cruited from the hobo and homeless groups—Hanna Meuter, Kolner Vierteljahr- 
shefte fiir Soziologie, (Heft 1-2, 1924), 69-84. (VIII, 4; 1, 4; VIII, 1.) L.W. 


Social Case Work in Relation to the Mental Health of Immigrants.—The 
high frequency of mental diseases among the foreign-born and their children is be- 
coming a pressing problem. There is a marked lack of information that would lead 
to the formulation of preventive measures. This insufficiency, due chiefly to the lack 
among social workers of understanding of the foreign-born and of mental hygiene, 
can be supplied only by systematic study of the material available from case studies, 
-——Mary C. Jarrett, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 1925), 346-59. (VIII, 4; III, 4.) 

E.R.R. 


Types and Characteristics of Drug Addicts.—Drug addicts are recruited al- 
most exclusively from among persons who are neurotic, or who have some form of 
twisted personality, and who are highly susceptible to addiction because narcotics 
supply them with a form of adjustment of their difficulties. A very large proportion 
of addicts are fundamentally inebriates, and the inebriate addict is impelled to take 
narcotics by a motive similar to that which prompts the periodic drinker to take 
alcohol. Some drunkards are improved socially by abandoning alcohol for an opiate, 
but the change is merely a substitution of a lesser for a greater evil—Lawrence Kolb, 
Mental Hygiene, 1X (April, 1925), 300-13. (VIII, 4,5.) E.R.R. 

The Relation of Intelligence to the Etiology of Drug Addiction.—Two former 
studies of the relation of intelligence to drug addiction were made from inferior 
groups. Correlating social criterion with intelligence tests in his study, Mr Xolb re- 
duced the percentage of feeblemindedness. Other nervous symptoms seem to be more 
directly associated with drug addiction than relative intelligence—Lawrence Kolb, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, V (July, 1925), 163-67. (VIII, 5.) P.B.B. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Random Sample.—The sample should be a complete unit. A random 
sample study of group activities involves consideration of all the activities and con- 
ditioning phenomena of each sample group, and not sample individuals within the 
sample group.—M. C. Elmer, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (July—August, 1925), 
422-24. (IX, 3.) P. E. M. 

Education and Training for Social Work.—A book review of James H. Tufts’s 
study in Education and Training for Social Work. A short abstract forms the intro- 
duction of the article. Following, we have a discussion of Professor Tufts’s five dil- 
ferent methods of defining the field of social work, also a development and enlarge- 
ment upon the introductory abstract—Maurice J. Karpf, The Jewish Center, Ill 
(December, 1924), 17-22. (IX, 3.) P. TD. 

The Impersonal Confession and Social Research.—Confession objectifies ex- 
perience and reveals real attitudes. Personal confession to strangers and casual ac- 
quaintances supplies the conditions of impersonality, objectivity, and anonymity 
which enable the confessant to relieve his mind without sacrificing his self-respect — 
Read Bain, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (May-June, 1925), 356-61. wo » 

P.E. M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


The Group and Society.—Class- and group-consciousness in general should be 
replaced by a truly social consciousness, for groups no more than individuals exist as 
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ends in themselves apart from the rest of humanity, but as parts of humanity. — 
Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (July-August, 1925), 401-3. 
(X, 2, 4.) P.E. M. 


The Promise of the Age We Live in.—A visitor from the past would judge 
ours the cleverest age in fitting together material things and using the forces of na- 
ture to multiply our own. Formerly impossible, the democratic, universalist, hu- 
mane, or equalitarian ideal is accepted as even more of a moral and educational than 
as a political axiom. With Kant as our moral philosopher and an educational ideal 
from the evolutionary philosophy of the nineteenth century, the most critical ad- 
vance of the age is the concept of continuity reinforced by the new union of science 
and history —F. S. Marvin, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (July, 1925), 656-67. (X, 3.) 

P.B.B. 


La Critique et la Science Laiques.—During the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the educated clergy increased their attack against science. Conflict continued 
between these critics and science, and increased with the interest shown in the discov- 
eries of Boucher de Perthes and Darwin. Darwin’s theory furnished a decisive refu- 
tation to Christian dogma; it advanced science in many ways and obliterated many 
old errors. As science advances, the secular critics seem to have become less numer- 
ous, and today science reigns where religious sentiment once held sway.—Georges 
Weill, Rev. Inter. de Sociologie, XX XIII (May-June, 1925), 265-86. (X, 3.) 


Economie Politique, Economie Sociale, et Sociology.—In economics it is the 
production, exchange, and the distribution of things which make them valuable; it is 
these things which present a measurable utility. Economics is now an art, a deliber- 
ate practice of a technique. This technique is divided into two parts: the political 


_and the social. Both are closely related to sociology, for the laws of social facts fur- 


nish the means of revising the existing economic institutions and of creating new 
ones adapted to the cause—A. Espinas, Révue Philosophique, XIXC (September- 
October, 1925), 161-78. (X, 5.) P.T.D. 


The Relation of Social Work to Psychiatry.—Co-operation between psychi- 
atrists and social workers would give the psychiatrist prompter contact with patients 
and would orient the social worker “about the materials with which she deals.” An 
understanding of each others’ fields is necessary for successful co-operation —Ralph 
P. Truitt, American Journal of Psychiatry, V (July, 1925), 103-5. (X, 5.) P.B.B. 


Psychologie Pathologique et Sociology.—The study of mental maladies is im- 
possible without psychology. Sociology is also brought into relationship to psychol- 
ogy and pathology. Throughout Durkheim’s works we find great emphasis placed on 
the phrase réprésentations collective ; later we have Tarde, with his laws of imitation, 
and finally we have Lévy-Bruhl, in his works again bringing out the réprésentation 
collective idea. However, M. Lévy-Bruhl’s method is absolutely objective; it is when 
we have this objective method that research becomes scientific. It is in the study of 
man as a whole that sociology finally demands of psychology work that is complete 
a ak Blondel, Journal de Psychologie, XXII (April, 1925), 326-59. 

A, 5. P.T.D. 
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Clarke, former associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
New York: Doran Co. Pp. 94. $1.00. 

Parish, Roy. Suburbanism. New York: 
Appleton. Pp. 44. $0.50. 

Patri, Angelo. School and Home. New 
York. Appleton. Pp. 220. $1.50. 

Peterson, Joseph. Early Conceptions and 
Tests of Intelligence. New York: 
World Book Co. Pp. 334. $2.16. 

Pierce, Lorne. The Beloved Community. 
Ryerson Essay No. 29. Toronto, Can- 
ada: Ryerson Press. Pp. 72. $0.25. 

Pillai, P. P. Economic Conditions in In- 
dia. New York: Dutton. Pp. 348. 


$5.00. 

Pott, W. S. A. Chinese Political Philos- 
ophy. New York: Knopf. Pp. 121. 
Bibliog. $2.00. 

Religion in Country Life. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 224. $2.00. 

Requa, M. L. The Relation of Govern- 
ment to Industry. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. 254. $2.00. 

Richet, C. R. Idiot Man, or The Follies 
of Mankind. Trans. by Norah Forsythe 
and Lloyd Harvey. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

Rockow, Lewis. Contemporary Political 
Thought in England. New York: Mac- 
milian. Pp. 335. $5.25. 
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Rohde, Erwin. Psyche: the Cult of Souls 
and Belief in Immortality among the 
Greeks. Trans. by W. B. Hillis. New 
York: Harcourt. Pp. 642. $7.50. 

Rosenau, William. Jewish Ceremonial 
Institutions and Customs. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

Russell Sage Foundation Library. Bulle- 
tin on Co-operative Housing (a select- 
ed bibliography), No. 73, October, 
1925. New York: The Russell Sage 
Foundation Library. Pp. 4. $0.10. 

Sait-Barrows. British Politics in Transi- 
tion. Chicago: World Book Co. Pp. 
335. $1.80. 

Sanderson, Dwight. Farmers’ Incomes 
and Standards of Living from a Socio- 
logical Viewpoint. Reprint from Janu- 
ary, 1925, Journal of Farm Economics. 
Pp. 12. Apply. 

Sargent, Noel. Labor Conditions in Eng- 
land. 50 Church Street, New York: 
National Assoc. of Manufacturers. Pp. 
11. Apply. 

Scarborough, Dorothy. On the Trail of 
Negro Folk-Songs. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 289. 
$3.50. 

Schaffer, David Nicholas, M.D. The Mil- 
lennium and Medical Science. Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Wilbur Needham. Pp. 371. 
$2.00. 

Schmeckebier, L. F. The Statistical Work 
of the National Government. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 590. 
Buckram, $5.00. 

Schneiderman, Harry (editor). American 
Jewish Year Book. Vol. XXVII. Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Pp. 631. $2.00. 

Seitz, Don Carlos. Uncommon Ameri- 
cans; Pencil Portraits of Men and 
Women Who Have Broken the Rules. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 328; 
ill. $3.00. 

Smith, M. G. Political Organization of 
the Plains Indians, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Council. Lincoln, Neb.: 
Univ. of Nebraska Studies, Vol. XXIV, 
Nos. 1-2, January-April, 1924. Pp. 84. 
Apply. 

Solmi, Arrigo. The Making of Modern 
Italy. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
252. 6-page bibliog.; maps. $4.00. 

Speakman, Harold. Here’s Ireland. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. 365. Map. 
$3.50. 

Sperry, W. L. Reality in Worship: A 
Study of Public Worship and Private 


Religion. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
346. $2.50. 

Stanoyevich, M. S. (editor). Slavonic 
Nations of Yesterday and Today. New 
York: W. H. Wilson. Pp. 461. 39- 
page bibliog. $2.40. 

Steep, Thomas. Chinese Fantastics. New 
York: Century. Pp. 230. $2.00. 
Stoddard, Lothrop. Social Classes jn 
Post-War Europe. New York: Scrib- 

ner’s. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

Sturt, Mary. The Psychology of Time. 
New York: Harcourt. Pp. 158. Bib- 
liog.; footnotes. $3.00. 

Sugimoto, E. M. A Daughter of the 
Samurai. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday. Pp. 329; ill. $3.00. 

Sutcliffe, William G. Elementary Statis- 
tical Methods. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Pp. 355. $3.00. 

Sweet, M. The Italian Immigrant and 
His Reading. Chicago: Amer. Lib. 
Assoc. Pp. 64. Paper, $0.50. 

Terpenning, W. A. Social Organizations 
Working with Rural People. Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan: Extension Dept., West- 
ern State Normal School. Pp. 125. 
$1.25. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1920-1923. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 541. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. The World after the 
Peace-Conference. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. Pp. 92. $1.75. 

Trisca, P. Les Medecins Sociologues et 
Hommes d’Etat. 108 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan. 
Pp. 224. 

Turner, R. E. America in Civilization. 
New York: Knopf. Pp. 425. Bibliog. 


$5.00. 

Twitchell, R. E. (editor). Old Santa Fe: 
The Story of New Mexico’s Ancient 
Capital. Santa Fe, New Mexico: San- 
ta Fe, New Mexican Pub. Corp. Pp. 
448. Bibliog.; ill. Fabric, $7.50. 

Tyson, W. A. The Revival. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Cokesbury Press. Pp. 287. 


$0.75. 

United States Dept. of Labor. Home En- 
vironment and Employment Opportu- 
nities of Women in Coal-Mine Work- 
ers’ Families. Washington, D.C.: Dept. 
of Labor, Bulletins of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 45. Pp. 67. 

United States Dept. - ‘Labor. Facts 
about Working Women. Washington, 
D.C.: Dept. of Labor. Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 46. Pp. 70. Ap- 
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United States Dept. of Labor. The Ra- 
cial Problems Involved in Immigration 
from Latin America and the West In- 
dies to the United States. Washington, 
D.C.: Dept. of Labor. Pp. 66. Apply. 

Various Authors. Social Aspects of Men- 
tal Hygiene. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 158. $1.60. 

Vincent, G. E. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion: A Review for 1924. New York: 
The Rockefeller Foundation. Pp. 48. 
Apply. 

Waldman, Milton. Americana. (Source 
materials.) New York: Holt. Ill. $5.00. 

Wallin, J. W. Studies of Mental De- 
fects and Handicaps. Oxford, Ohio: 
Secretary, Miami University. Pp. 177. 
$0.75. 

Weiss, A. P. A Theoretical Basis of Hu- 
man Behavior. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. 
Adams. Pp. 443. 16-page bibliog. $2.50. 

Wheeler, W. R., and others. Modern Mis- 
sions in Mexico. Philadelphia: West- 

minster Press. Pp. 302. Map; 3-page 

bibliog. $2.50. 


Adams, Romanzo. The Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. Jour. App. Soc. 10 :63- 
68, Sept.—Oct. ’25. 

Bagnell, Robert. Science and Theology. 
Methodist Review 108 :561-69, July- 
Aug. ’25. 

Bain, R. The Impersonal Confession and 
Social Research. Jour. App. Soc. 9 :356- 
61, May-June ’25. 

Bianton, Smiley. A Mental-Hygiene Pro- 
gram for Colleges. Mental Hyg. 9 :478— 
88, July ’25. 

Blondel, G. Psychologie Pathologique et 
Sociologie (Psychology, Pathology, and 
Sociology). Journal de Psychologie 
22 :326—-59, April ’25. 

Boas, Franz. This Nordic Nonsense. Fo- 
rum 74 :502—11, Oct. ’25. 

Bogardus, E. S. Analyzing Changes in 
Public Opinion. Jour. App. Soc. 9 :372- 
81, May—June ’25. 

Bogardus, E. S. Clarence E. Rainwater. 

Jour. App. Soc. 10:17-24, Sept.—Oct. 

25 


Bojer, Johan. Les Emigrants (The Emi- 
grants). Revue des Deux Mondes 28: 
503-35; 729-64, Aug. ’25. 


Bonvoisin, M. Les Allocations Familiales 


Dans L’Agriculture (The Family Al- 
lowance in Agriculture). Le Musée So- 
cial 32 :227-33, Aug. ’25. 
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Wheeler, W. R., and Browning, W. E. 
Modern Missions on the Spanish Main. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. Pp. 
346. Map; 4-page bibliog. $2.50. 

White, William A. Essays in Psycho- 
pathology. Monograph No. 43. New 
York: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Pub. Co. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

Winfield, P. H. The Chief Sources of 
English Legal History. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. 
348. $4.00. 

Wolf, A. B. Essentials of Scientific Meth- 
od. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 160. 
$2.00. 

Woodson, Carter G. Negro Orators and 
Their Orations. 1539 Ninth St., Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Associated Publishers. 
Pp. 722. Bibliog. $5.00. 

Work, M.N. Negro Yearbook. Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama: Negro Yearbook 
Publishing Co. Pp. 552. 

Wolf, A. Essentials of Scientific Method. 

New York: Macmillan. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


Breuil, H. Les Origines de l’Art (The 
Origin of Art). Journal de Psychologie 
22 :289-096, April ’25. 

Bridges, K. M. Banham. Some Observa- 
tions on “Contrariness” or Negativism. 
Mental Hyg. 9 :521-28, July ’25. 

Briére, Y. Un Probléme de Philosophie 
du Droit: Le Principe des Nationalités 
(A Problem of Right Philosophy: The 
Principle of Nationalities). Revue de 
Philosophie 21 :306-18, May-June ’25. 

Cadoux, Gaston. Sur la “Production des 
Richesses” (On the Production of 
Riches). Revue Economique Interna- 
tionale 3 :147-55, July ’25. 

Can Doctors Cure Society? New Repub- 
lic 43 :308—9, Aug. 12, ’25. 

Chlepner, B. S. L’Evolution du Régime 
Bancaire en Belgique (The Evolution 
of the Bankers Reign in Belgium). 
Revue de L’Institut Sociologie 2 :281- 
358, Mar—Apr. ’25. 

Clark, J. P. International Social Service. 

Jour. App. Soc. 9:362-65, May-June 


25. 

Cleland, Wendell. “The Gift of Life” in 
Egypt. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 11:215-19, 
Apr. ’25. 

Cole, Fay-Cooper. The Trend of An- 
thropology. Jour. App. Soc. 9 :351-55, 
May-June ’25. 
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Cornell, Ethel L. The Function of the 
Special Class in the Public School. 
Mental Hyg. 9 :556—60, July ’25. 

Crouzon, O. Assistance et Placement des 
Aliénés (Assistance and Placement of 
Foreigners). La Revue Philanthropique 
46 :370-74, July ’25. 

Deronin, H. Le Droit des Pauvres sur 
les Spectacles et les Taxes Ajoutées a 
ce Droit (The Right of the Poor to the 
Theater, and the Taxes, Levied upon 
That Right. La Revue Philanthrop- 
ique 46 335-48, July ’25. 

Dublin, L. I., and Lotka, A. J. On the 
True Rate of Natural Increase. Jour. 
Amer. Statis. Assoc. 20:305-39, Sept. 
25. 

Dupréel, E. La Sociologie et les Prob- 
lémes de la Connaissance (Sociology 
and the Problems of Knowledge). Re- 
vue de L’Institut de Sociologie 2 :161- 
84, Mar—May ’25. 

Eliot, Thomas D. Case Work for Quasi- 
Delinquent Children by Educational 
and Other Non-Court Agencies. Jour. 
Delin. 9 :1-50, Jan.—Mar. ’25. 

Ellwood, C. A. The Group and Society. 
Jour. App. Soc. 9 :401-3, July—Aug. ’25. 

Ellwood, C. A. The Cultural or Psycho- 
logical Theory of Society. Jour. App. 
Soc. 10:10-16, Sept —Oct. ’25. 

Elmer, M. C. The Random Sample. Jour. 
App. Soc. 9 :422-24, July—Aug. ’25. 

Enola, E. Modernism in India. The 
Journal of Religion 5 :239-55, May ’25. 

Espinas, A. Economie Politique, Econo- 
mie Sociale, et Sociologie (Political 
Economy, Social Economy, and Soci- 
ology). Revue Philosophique 99 :161- 
78, Sept —Oct. ’25. 

Eubank, E. E. Social Reconstruction in 
Turkey. Jour. App. Soc. 9:450-56, 
July—Aug. ’25. 

Fairchild, H. P. The Land-Hunger Urge 
to War. Forum 74 :413-20, Sept. ’25. 
Faris, E. The Concept of Social Atti- 
tudes. Jour. App. Soc. 9 :404-9, July- 

Aug. ’25. 

Frankel, Lee K. Social Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 11 :210—14, 
Apr. ’25. 

Fuller, R. G. Child Labor Research. 
Jour. App. Soc. 9:410-21, July—Aug. 
"25. 

Garcin, Félix. Les Noces d’Argent de la 
Mutualité Agricole (The Mutual Mon- 
ey Marriages of the Farmers). Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire 124 :268-86, 
Aug. ’25. 
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Garth, T. R. A Review of Racial Psy- 
chology. Psychol. Bull. 22 343-64, 
June ’25. 

Garvin, William C. The Veteran’s Me- 
morial Hospital at the Kings Park 
State Hospital, Kings Park, N.Y. Men- 
tal Hyg. 9 :387-400, Apr. ’25. 

Giddings, Czarina J. A Study of Pre- 
Delinquency and Some Reflections of a 
Counselor, Jour. Delin. 9 :56-69, Jan- 
Mar. ’25. 

Giddings, F. H. Carriers of Criminality. 
Jour. App. Soc. 10 :1-5, Sept.—Oct. ’25. 

Glueck, S. S. Some Implications of the 
Leopold-Loeb Hearing in Mitigation. 
Mental Hyg. 9:449-68, July ’25. 

Glueck, S.S. Reformers and Crime. New 
Republic 44 :120-23, Sept. 23, ’25. 

Glueck, S.S. Mental Examination of Per- 
sons Accused of Crime. Amer. Rey. 
3 :336-47, May-June ’25. 

Goodenough, Florence L. The Diagnostic 
Significance of Children’s Wishes. Men- 
tal Hyg. 9:340-45, Apr. ’25. 

Goodsell, F. M. Sarale: A Social Prob- 
lem Story. Jour. App. Soc. 10 :46-53, 
Sept.—Oct. ’25. 

Grant, Madison. America for the Ameri- 
cans. Forum 74 :346—55, Sept. ’25. 

Gun, W. T. J. Further Studies in Hered- 
itary Ability. Eugen. Rev. 17 :98-106, 
July ’25. 

Haines, Thomas H. State Laws Relating 
to Special Classes and Schools for 
Mentally Handicapped Children in the 
Public Schools. Mental Hyg. 9 :529-55, 
July ’25. 

Hall, Royal Glenn. Industrialism and 
Religious Thinking. Amer. Rev. 3: 
300-309, May-June ’25. 

Hayden, A. E. Modernism in China. The 
Journal of Religion 5 :449-62, Sept. ’25. 

Hayes, E. C. Democracy as a Social 
Ideal. Jour. App. Soc. 9 :333-37, May- 
June ’25. 

Hayes, E. C. The Formation of Public 
Opinion. Jour. App. Soc. 10 :6-9, Sept- 
Oct. ’25. 

Herskovits, M. J. Variability of Family 
Strains in the Negro-White Population. 
Jour. Amer. Statis. Assoc. 20 :380-89, 
Sept. ’25. 

Hostelet, G. La Sociologie de G. DeGreef 
Considérée des Points de Vue Actuals 
(The Sociology of G. DeGreef Consid- 
ered from the Actual Viewpoints). Re- 
vue de l'Institut de Sociologie 2 :185- 
248, Mar—May ’25. 
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Howell, E. B. The Economic Cause of 
War. Atl. Mon. 136 :128-33, July ’25. 
Improvement of Criminal Justice, The. 
New Republic 44 :4—-6, Aug. 26, ’25. 
Johnson, C. R. Courtship and Marriage 
Customs of the Turks and Jour. App. 

Soc. 10:54-62, Sept.—Oct. ’25. 

Karpf, M. J. Education and Training for 
Social Work. The Jewish Center 3 :17- 
22, Dec. ’24. 

Kerns, Harry N. Management of Acute 
Mental-Hygiene Problems Found 
among College Men. Mental Hyg. 9: 
273-81, Apr. ’25. 

Kolb, Lawrence. Types and Characteris- 
tics of Drug Addicts. Mental Hyg. 
9 :300-313, Apr. ’25. 

Lehrman, Philip R. Conversion Hysteria 
in a Child. Amer. Jour. Psychiat. 
5:133-44, July ’25. 

Levin, S. M. Social Implications of Fac- 
tory Labor. Amer. Rev. 3:168-75, 
Mar.—Apr. ’25. 

Levy, D. M., and Tulchin, S. H. The Re- 
sistant Behavior of Infants and Chil- 
dren, Il. Jour. Exper. Psych. 8 :209- 
24, June ’25. 

Lichtenberger, J. P. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings: An Appreciation. Jour. App. 
Soc. 9 :326-32, May—June ’25. 

Liu, Chiang. Contrasts between Chinese 
and American Social Codes. Jour. App. 
Soc. 10 :41-45, Sept.—Oct. ’25. 

Lucas, Wm. Palmer. The Challenge of 
the Children: Mind and Body Prob- 
lems of the Growing Child. Child 
Health Mag. 5 :309—-13, July ’24. 
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Delin. 9 :70-75, Jan.—Mar. ’25. 
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Peck, M. W. Mental Examinations of 
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Peck, M. W., and Wells, F. L. Further 
Studies in the Psycho-Sexuality of Col- 
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Pruette, Lorine. Child Guidance. Amer. 
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Richards, Esther Loring. Dispensary 


Contacts with Delinquent Trends in 
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Richards, Esther Loring. Dispensary 
Contacts with Delinquent Trends in 
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Risler, Georges. L’Hygiéne de la Maison 
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Nationalism—an Inevitable Concep- 
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zations of the Plains Indians, with Spe- 
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Sullivan, Harry Stack. Peculiarity of 
Thought in Shizophrenia. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiat. 5 :21-86, July ’25. 

Thompson, Laura E. The Public Library 
as a Social Agency. Jour. App. Soc. 
9 7437-41, July—Aug. ’25. 

Vialatoux, J. Le Principe Malthusien de 
Population (The Malthusian Principle 
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Wallon, H. La Mentalite Epileptique 
(The Mentality of the Epileptic). 
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Warnotte, D. La Fin d’une Experience 
Sociale (The End of a Social Experi- 
ence). Revue de L’Institut Sociologie 
2 :249-280, Mar.—May ’25. 

Wechsler, D. On the Specificity of Emo- 
tional Reactions. Amer. Jour. Psych. 


36 :424-26, July ’25. 
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Weill, Georges. La Critique et la Sq. 
ence Laiques (The Secular Critics ang 
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Werthmeimer, F. I., and Lyman, R. §, 
Clinical Demonstrations of Mental Dis- 
orders from the Point of View of Psy- 
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Mental Hyg. 9 :360-86, Apr. ’25. 

Wheeler, W. M. L’Evolution des Insects 
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Williams, Frankwood E. Mental Hygiene 
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per. Mental Hyg. 9 :225-60, Apr. ’25. 
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Young, Kimball. Mental Hygiene and 
Personality Guidance in Colleges. Men- 
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Young, P. V., and E. F. Mutation of 
Personality Jour. App Soc. 9 :442-49, 
July—Aug. ’25. 


